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With the “ Spectator” of Saturday, November 16th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— 





HE news of the week from Africa is, on the whole, disas- 
trous. A letter has, it is true, been received from Mr. 
Stanley at Zanzibar, announcing that on August 29th he was 
safe on the south of the Victoria Nyanza with Emin Pasha, 
Signor Casati, Mr. Jephson, and eight hundred followers. 
He intended to march, vid Mpwapwa, to the coast, which he 
would reach about the end of January. He announces, how- 
ever, that civilisation has collapsed from Wady Halfa to the 
lakes. In the summer of 1888, the Mahdists invaded the 
Equatorial provinces in full force. Emin’s troops refused 
to fight, joining the Mahdists, and the Pasha was held 
prisoner for five months. How he escaped is not known; 
but, with his immense wealth in ivory, he probably bought 
himself off, and as a Mussulman he would be specially 
protected. The safety of the great explorer is matter 
of congratulation; but the victory of the Mahdists and 
their allies the slave-traders is ominous for Africa. They 
will now be able to descend the Congo and to reach Western 
Africa, as they long ago promised, there being no force 
whatever to resist them till they again sce British ships. They 
have, in fact, won Central Africa, and if Europe does not 
interfere, may establish there a vast Mussulman Empire, 
supported by great black armies. But for the slave-trade, 
that might be a tolerable result, as any kind of government is 
better than anarchy ; but the Mahdi can neither restrain nor 
punish the kidnappers, who in the end, to reach their market, 
must attack Europeans. Arabia and Europe will, in fact, have 
to fight hard for Africa. 


On Wednesday, also, news was received in London that 
Dr. Carl Peters, the German explorer, and founder of the 
German Colonial Society, who had been sent out to “ rescue ” 
Emin Pasha, and prospect new territories, had been mur- 
dered on his way. He is believed to have reached the Tana, 
and was there surprised about September 12th either by Masais 
or Somalis, or his own carriers,—the latter being as likely a 
theory as any. Though only thirty-three years of age, Dr. 
Peters had considerable renown in his own country. He was 
abold, determined man, with great projects; but he was far 
too severe in his treatment of black men, who he considered 
could be disciplined only by excessive punishments. The 
Germans in Africa all fall into this error, which is not quite 
intelligible in a naturally kindly people. They entertain, 
however, the Dutch contempt for black men, and their rigid 
ideas of discipline, which the Negroes simply cannot obey 


. 





properly, excite a disgust which the English, with their non- 
chalant easiness on all but a few points, do not evoke. The 
most experienced Europeans—men like Mr. Mackenzie— 
testify that the difference of feeling is spreading through 
all Negro lands, and this statement is confirmed by the Negro 
philanthropist and littérateur, Mr. Bryden. It will in the end 
greatly affect the course of African colonisation. 


The Emperor of Germany left Constantinople on Wed- 
nesday, after a visit full of picturesque incidents. He 
expressed himself delighted with the lavish hospitality of the 
Sultan, who avoided political conversation—and, indeed, 
speaks no European tongue—but treated his guests with 
splendid courtesy, pressing on the Empress presents so 
magnificent that she was obliged to decline some of them. 
Count Herbert Bismarck had several interviews with the 
Grand Vizier and the Foreign Minister; but no rumour of 
any arrangements of importance has yet oozed out. It is 
probable, indeed, that none have been made, the Sultan being 
determined not to fetter himself; but it is said that the 
Emperor has been able to lessen a certain distrust of Austria 
which has been felt by Turkish statesmen ever since the 
Austrian Emperor accepted Alexander II.’s permission to 
“occupy” Bosnia. If the Emperor flatters himself that 
this distrust will not revive, he will find himself mistaken ; 
but it is quite possible that he has been able to give assurances 
as to Austrian quiescence for the present. The Hapsburgs 
mean to be compensated in the Balkans for the loss of Italy; 
but they have a fine quality of patience, and they have not 
digested Bosnia completely yet. 


Vienna has been disturbed by a rumour that the Cesarewitch, 
now, since the Emperor of China is married, the greatest parti 
in the world, is about to be betrothed to a sister of the German 
Emperor. The rumour is denied at St. Petersburg, and is 
probably untrue, though the reason assigned is insufficient. 
The Czar, it is said, has recently issued a new family law, 
under which the wife of any Russian Grand Duke within a 
certain distance of the throne must profess the Orthodox 
faith; and this, it is argued, no Hohenzollern will ever do. 
Why not? <A Princess would hardly understand the differ- 
ence between the Protestant and Greek Churches as to the 
definition of the Trinity, and there is nothing else to divide 
them except the Protestant misreading of the Greek idea 
about the use of religious pictures. The marriage, if it 
came off, would hardly alter the situation much. Kings are 
not more affected by relationships than other men, and 
brothers-in-law have been known to go to law with each other 
before now. Suppose we went to war with Russia ? 

The Paris Exhibition was closed on Wednesday in the 
presence of all Paris, the visitors to the buildings themselves 
exceeding 400,000, and the remaining population, as it seemed, 
watching the illuminations from outside. Financially, the 
Exhibition has entirely succeeded, and it is believed that, apart 
from the outlays of French visitors, the million and a quarter 
of foreign guests left £50,000,000 behind them. All Paris 
feels rich, and the millions of country-folk who have visited 
the capital have returned convinced that the Republic can do 
great things. The general management has been excellent ; 
but the largest single success has been that of the Eiffel 
Tower. The whole of their capital has been returned to its 
shareholders, who will enjoy the profits accruing for the next 
nineteen years as bonus earned without risk. The crowds of 
visitors will, of course, be less; but still, the Tower will be a 
standing attraction, and its expenses, should no earthquake 
occur, will be comparatively small. For the next Exhibition 
the Parisians should build a Pyramid twice the height of 
that of Cheops, and enclose in it a History of France for the 
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wonder of that New Zealander when he comes. Will he 
understand it, or will his own history have been too different, 
so that President Carnot will be to him as Sennacherib to us ? 


A conference was held at Birmingham on Monday between 
the Liberal Unionists and Conservatives, on the subject of the 
dispute between the two parties as to the undue preponder- 
ance, as the Conservatives think it, of Liberal Unionist seats 
in Birmingham, the Conservatives holding only one seat in 
seven, whereas their numbers are considered to entitle them 
to at least one additional seat, in spite of the general under- 
standing between the Liberal Unionists and the Tories, that 
where the seat was held by a Liberal Unionist in 1885, the 
Tories should support the Liberal Unionist, and that where it 
was held by the Tory in 1885, the Liberal Unionists should 
support the Tory. The discussion of the claim of the Con- 
servatives to another seat lasted two hours, and concluded 
without any decision being taken. Mr. Chamberlain urged 
that the Liberal Unionist Party depends very much for its 
Parliamentary influence on the number of Liberal Unionists 
returned for Birmingham. In all the numerous London seats, 
for instance, there are but two held by Liberal Unionists; so 
that in the Metropolis, as well as in other parts of the Kingdom, 
the Liberal Unionists are almost nowhere, and but for the 
impressive effect of six Liberal Unionist Members for 
Birmingham, the party would not have its due signifi- 
cance in Parliament at all. What Mr. Chamberlain 
urged was that the delegates should go back to their con- 
stituents, and consult them whether it would not be better 
either to institute a house-to-house canvas of Central Bir- 
mingham, in order to decide the question of the right of the 
Conservatives to one more seat, or to refer the matter to the 
arbitration of Lord Salisbury and Lord Hartington. The 
conference adjourned to next Monday, after agreeing to con- 
sult its constituents in the interval. We earnestly hope that 
some mutual understanding may be arrived at. A quarrel 
between the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists of Birming- 
ham would cause a general coolness all over the country. And 
a general coolness would mean a political disaster. 





Mr. W. H. Smith was received with great enthusiasm at a 
meeting of the Glasgow Conservative Association in St. 
Andrew’s Hall, Glasgow, last Tuesday. He dwelt on the dis- 
position of the Gladstonian Party in Parliament to occupy 
double the time that the Unionists occupied over every 
question. They were so anxious, he said, to assist the 
deliberations of Parliament, that they “smothered them 
with love.’ He pointed out the extraordinary services 
which Mr. Goschen had rendered to the finance of the 
nation, by extinguishing four millions sterling of taxes, pro- 
viding for an additional expenditure of two millions sterling, 
and granting two millions and a half sterling to reduce the 
local rates, and all this without adding anything to the burdens 
of the country, except about £800,000 on real property and 
£300,000 on beer. Mr. W. H. Smith further insisted that the 
Union between Scotland and England had been ultimately 
brought about by a proposal in the English Parliament to 
inquire into the action of the Scotch Parliament. That was 
thought so dangerous that the Union was determined on to 
meet it. Yet now it is maintained even by Home-rulers that 
the Parliament at Westminster must assert its right to inquire 
into the proceedings of the Irish Parliament, even before the 
Irish Parliament is in existence, and no one seems to see to 
what inevitable and dangerous collisions the exercise of that 
right must lead. The new statesmen, instead of fearing what 
the old feared, propose to establish a local Parliament with 
which the central Parliament will be absolutely bound to 
bring about collisions,—propose it with a light heart as a 
pacific measure. 

Mr. Morley addressed a great meeting at Middlesbrough on 
Wednesday, as President of the Middlesbrough Liberal Club. 
He expressed his satisfaction that after three and a half years 
of agitation of the Irish Question, the English enthusiasm for 
Trish Home-rule grows instead of dying out, as it had been pre- 
dicted that it would. He said that the great policy of to-day 
is decentralisation, and that to attribute to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment the power to do everything for Ireland that Ireland 
needs, isan absolute denial that decentralisation is needed, and 
that, too, in the very case in which centralisation is most mis- 


| with this country. Why, as Mr. Morley knows wel 


chievous and intolerable. Then changing 
Morley knows how, he absolutely denied tha 
the Home-rule she asks for, involves in the least setti 

up as a separate nationality. In fact, according “ ber 
Morley, you may give her just as much as is perfect]. Af. 
and rely on it that she will never grasp at more. He, 
with great naiveté, what motives the Irish leaders : rs 
possibly have, if an Irish Parliament and Administ = 
were once granted, for setting their countrymen at loigaaare 
: a l, hot only 
the Bill of 1886, but every proposal that has been made Fd 
questions of the utmost delicacy and difficulty open ia, 
the two countries, on which it is quite certain that even Teas 
statesmen of a much higher type than Mr. O’Brien ” “ 
Healy would be to sure to think, and say, and persuade the 
countrymen that the English statesmen were adopting their glg 
bullying and tyrannical policy. He might just as well hy 
inquired what motive O’Connell could possibly haye ner 
after Catholic Emancipation had been granted, for calling the 
party which most strenuously supported it, “ base, bloody, aug 
brutal Whigs.” 
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The first of our duties to Ireland, said Mr. Morley, is to win 
her affection. That depends a good deal on the Price you 
pay for it. So far, we have found that those who have biddey 
highest for it have got least of it. There are certain individuals 
and certain races that love best those who implore least, By 
Mr. Morley felt that he must not indulge in the sentiment} 
strain too long, and he passed on to insisting that the Bill of 
1886 did not propose to give Ireland all she asked if she would 
only love us in return, but asserted the supremacy of th 
National Parliament at Westminster over the statutory 
Parliament in Dublin. Of course it did, and a hollower Piece 
of pure nominalism was never relied on by statesmen. The 
whole meaning of the Bill of 1886 was that the Irish Parliy. 
ment was to be let alone, and that any interference with its 
doings must be one of the most exceptional and almost 
desperate acts of high-handed statesmanship. The only other 
points of note in Mr. Morley’s speech were his virtual with. 
drawal of the charge of bad faith against the Liberal 
Unionists, and his renewed apologies for the undisguisel 
plunder of the “Plan of Campaign.” <A sentence of thre 
months’ imprisonment on men of culture for cheering on 
miserable and ignorant peasants to such infractions of the 
moral law as that, seems to us one of the very lightest of 
modern penalties. 


Sir Henry Parkes, the Premier of New South Wales, has 
followed up his recent speech on Australian Federation by: 
definite proposal. In a long and important letter to M. 
Duncan Gillies, the Premier of Victoria, he states that the 
“ vitally important recommendation ” of General Edwardes for 
a scheme of general defence cannot be carried out without the 
creation of a federal government. Even the Imperial Govern. 
ment, though it could create a federal army, could not induce 
the Colonies to allow it to control its movements. There 
must, therefore, as we pointed out last week, be a central 
Executive; and as that involves the whole machinery of a 
Government, Sir H. Parkes invites Victoria, and the other 
Colonies, to send each of them six representatives, who 
would form a Convention to draw up a Federal Con 
stitution, which would include a Governor-General, a Privy 
Council, a Senate, and a House of Commons. The Con 
vention would follow the lines of the Canadian Dominion, 
but wonld utilise “the rich stores of political knowledge 
collected by the framers of the Constitution of the United 
States.” Sir H. Parkes hopes and believes that under a feder 
government the Colonies may “ rise toa higher level of natiouil 
life, which would give them a larger space before the eyes ¢ 
the world, and would in a hundred ways promote their united 
power and prosperity.” No Colony has yet acceded to the 
request of the despatch, which bears date November Ist. 


The London County Council on Thursday elected its offiee!s 
for the year. Lord Rosebery was, of course, re-elected to the 
chair, and made a spirited speech about the rough treatmett 
the Council had received from the Press, and denied that 
members talked too much, or that they had raised the rates. 
Parliament, in constituting the Council, had assigned to * 
new duties which had to be paid for. Sir J. Lubbock was l® 





re-elected, and then the division took place on the paid Deputy: 
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‘ jority first insisted on cutting down 
Obsirmanh cabs pot to £1,500, a foolish piece of 
the salary “8g the kind of man wanted is considered; and 
economy, W i. Haggis, a gentleman who has managed 
then ropes. al business for Croydon. His opponents were 
much _.. Gibb, who, however, only obtained 19 votes, 
». ead the reformer of the Metropolitan Board, who 
and “" + division received 51, against 59 for Mr. Haggis. A 
aot ‘sion was then taken, Mr. Gibb retiring, and Mr. 
second a elected by 61 to 51. Mr. Fardell, who has done 

Secunealle work, is rather hardly treated; butjthe 
most ae otherwise unexceptionable. Mr. Haggis has 
- “- temper, and industry, and will know, we hope, how 
aaa faddists that their proposals are “most desirable, 


pat a little inopportune.” 


The speeches of Mr. Davitt and Sir Henry J ames have made 
the session of the Special Commission during last week and 
this especially interesting. Sir James Hannen complimented 
Mr. Davitt on the very great assistance which he had rendered 
ret Commission by his lucid statement of the case on behalf 
of the Land and N. ational Leagues ; and it seems pretty certain 
that Sir Henry James will earn a similar or still more im- 
pressive tribute. It is hardly possible to exaggerate the 
cogency and clearness of his presentation of the case on behalf 
of the Times, to show that the Land League was invented and 
managed by professed Fenians, and that, too, in the closest 
connection with the representatives of violent and avowedly 
unconstitutional action in the United States. 


At Lismore last week, a woman named Byrne was refused 
outdoor relief, the Guardians considering that she was not 
destitute. Thereupon her son committed a serious assault 
upon the police, for which he was sent to gaol for three 
months with hard labour. The woman, believing that this 
event had established her claim for outdoor relief, renewed 
her application last Wednesday, and it was unanimously 
granted,—one Guardian stating that as her son had knocked 
down a policeman, she ought to receive outdoor relief; a 
second declaring that it was a proper reward for having 
reared “such a good son;” and a third expressing the delight 
of the Guardians at any policeman being knocked down at 
the fair, at which, he said, the police were becoming a great 
nuisance. A better lesson on the significance of Irish Home- 
rule, and, indeed, of Irish Local Government, could not have 
been read to us. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer having been quoted as an authority in 
favour of nationalisation of the land, in the interview between 
Mr. Morley and his Socialist constituents, Mr. Spencer writes 
to Thursday’s Times to point out that the view attributed to 
him is contained in a work forty years old, which he has 
refused to republish, and that even that opinion is not one 
which would suit the Socialists of the present day. On the 
whole, it would appear from his letter that Mr. Spencer, 
though he thinks that the public have a right to determine 
the conditions on which private property in land shall be held, 
and to veto acts of arbitrary interference by the landowners 
with the private rights of tenants, is not at all disposed at the 
present time to exchange the system of private ownership 
of land for any other. It appears that the work referred to, 
“Social Statics,” was intended to lay down principles of 
“absolute ethics,” not relative ethics. For our own part, we 
never could understand what the word “ ought” means in the 
abstract. It appears to us a strictly relative word imposing 
4 particular duty on a particular person. If land-nationalisa- 
tion belongs only to the region of “absolute ethics,” it belongs 
toa world with which we have absolutely no concern. 


The Bishop of Peterborough seems half-inclined to hedge 
with regard to the statement concerning betting which has 
given 80 much offence to the strait-laced amongst the readers 
of his speech. In a letter recording his regret at the resolu- 
tion of the Leicester Sunday-School Union on the subject, he 
“ys:—“I have never, for instance, said or alleged that 
betting is no sin.’ Nor have I ever excused or defended 
gambling in any shape or form. I strongly condemned all 
gambling, and as regards betting I have only said that ‘I 
cannot maintain that it is always and under all circum- 








stances a sin.’ That such betting as it is right to repress in 
Leicester is sinful, I hold as strongly as any of your com- 
mittee can do, and I expressed my cordial concurrence in the 
resolution of the Board of Nonconformist ministers, and in 
that of the Diocesan Conference, that ‘all Christian men 
should join in endeavouring to repress and to undo it’ Even 
as regards that kind and amount of betting which I could not 
see my way to pronounce actually sinful, I said that ‘it 
brought men perilously near the sin of gambling, and that it 
was therefore safer and wiser never to bet.’?” For our own 
part, we regret the last sentence, which seems to us to go 
perilously near making a falsetto conscience out of the anti- 
pathies of strait-laced men. There is no more harm in betting 
a shilling that you have got a quotation right and another 
man wrong, than in any other act of simple gaiety. The 
Bishop would have done better not to water down his manly 
protest against the overstrained moralists. 


A “Rustic Moralist,” writing to yesterday’s Times, declares 
that long sermons are the greatest grievance of a half-urban, 
half-rural parish in the South of England. If so, the half- 
urban, half-rural parish is a very happy one. As to the long 
sermons, they are undoubtedly a great grievance where they 
are lifeless too, as the sermons complained of appear to be. 
But even if the worst sermons are usually long,—because, as 
Blanco White once said, “It was very good of the preacher 
to stop at all, for there was no reason why he should,”—we 
are by no means sure that the best sermons are short. When 
a man has a good deal in him to say, in nine cases out of ten 
he will hardly be able to say what would be most useful to his 
hearers in ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. The wisest 
practice would be to let an interval of two or three minutes 
elapse between the close of the service and the sermon, in 
order that those who do not feel equal to a prolonged stay 
might go home without giving offence. That would be far 
better than cutting all sermons down to a Procrustean 
standard of length. 


It is said that the lightermen of London are about to strike 
again, and that the dockers will join them out of gratitude 
for their recent support. That will dislocate the trade of the 
port once more, and increase the already current impression that 
London is a dangerous place to do business with. The lighter- 
men will have little sympathy, as their wages are unusually 
high, and their quarrel an obscure one,—a dispute as to the 
precise effect of Lord Brassey’s award as to their night-work. 
Mr. Burns is arranging another great strike in South London, 
and the bakers’ journeymen, whose hours are really oppres- 
sive, threaten to leave everybody without bread. This last 
strike will hit the poor much more severely than the rich, and 
we shall be curious to see what the former think of it. Will 
they give an extra farthing a loaf, or will they lynch the 
master-bakers, or will they expel the journeymen, many of 
whom are foreigners? In Bagdad they used to threaten the 
Khalif till he nailed the baker’s ears to the doorpost ; but our 
Khalif is a public meeting, and is out of town. 

The Institution of Electrical Engineers held high revel on 
Monday, giving their first annual dinner, an event which 
induced the Premier, their principal guest, to say the Insti- 
tution had just been weaned, or, at all events, had taken for the 
first time to the bottle. We have commented elsewhere on the 
serious portion of Lord Salisbury’s speech—short, but un- 
usually marked by reflection—but must quote here his 
striking observation on the effect of electricity in creating a 
cosmopolitan instead of a national opinion :—“ The electric 
telegraph has achieved this great and paradoxical result, that it 
has, as it were, assembled all mankind upon one great plane 
where they can see everything that is done,and hear everything 
that is said, and judge of every policy that is pursued at the 
very moment when those events take place, and you have by 
the action of the electric telegraph, acting at one moment upon 
the agencies which govern mankind, the influence of the whole 
intelligent world with respect to everything that is passing at 
that time on the face of the globe.” Your cosmopolitan man 
is usually an immoral dilettante, and a “pool” of opinion will 
not, we fear, be a pool of Siloam. 


Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday 974 to 97}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE KAISER IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


oc meeting of the German Kaiser and the Sultan in 
Constantinople on the 2nd inst. is from any point 
of view a most picturesque event, but to us, we must con- 
fess, the more interesting figure in the unprecedented 
interview is the Asiatic one. The greatness of the 
European monarch is too intelligible. William II. of 
Germany is the armed man of modern civilisation, strong 
in the possession of knowledge, of scientific appliances, of 
an Army organised till it will move on any enemy at the 
word of command like an intelligent machine. The guest 
is the concrete outcome of his century, and that he should 
be great is no wonder; what is wonderful is that his host 
should be great too, that in this age the head of a Tartar 
clan which is still only encamped in its dominions, himself 
a@ man as ignorant as a child, and as nervously appre- 
hensive as a hysterical woman, should still be a great 
potentate, a Sovereign in three continents, absolute lord 
in the best situated city of the world and in some of 
the richest provinces of the globe, more potent, in fact, 
through richer and wider lands than the mighty Emperor 
who gazed with such astonishment on the scene. We 
know why the German Empire exists, but it takes thought 
to comprehend why the “Turkish Empire” still endures. 
The dominion of the Ottoman clan, which should have 
been a mere passing phenomenon, like the similar dominion 
of another Tartar clan in Russia, owes its continuance, as 
we read its history, to three causes, two of them intellectual. 
The first is the extraordinary, indeed the absolutely un- 
rivalled force displayed through ages by the descendants 
of Othman, the Tartar chief from Khorassan. The old 
line, “ An Amurath an Amurath succeeds,” has been sub- 
stantially true. Sprung originally from a stock welded 
into iron by the endless strife of the great Asiatic desert, 
mating always with women picked for some separate charm 
either of beauty or captivation, the Sultans, with the rarest 
exceptions, have been personages, great soldiers, great 
statesmen, or great tyrants. Mahmoud the destroyer of 
the Janissaries, who only died in 1839—that is, while men 
still middle-aged were alive—was the equal in all but 
success of Amurath I., who organised, though he did not 
invent, that terrible institution; and even the present 
Sultan, in many ways so feeble, is no Romulus Augus- 
tulus, no connoisseur in poultry, but a timid Louis XI, 
who overmatches Russians and Greeks in craft, who 
terrifies men like his Ottoman Pashas, and who is obeyed 
with trembling by the most distant servant of his throne. 
The terrible Emir of Afghanistan, whose satraps, while 
ruling provinces and armies, open his letters “white in 
the lips with fear,” is not regarded with more slavish 
awe than Abdul Hamid, the recluse who watches always 
in his palace against assassination or mutiny. We have 
only to remember what the Hohenzollerns have been to 
Prussia, to understand what the family of Othman, defended 
as they have been against revolution by the Mussulman 
belief that “ when Othman falls Islam falls,’ has been to 
a fighting clan. 

The second cause of the continuance of the Ottoman 
dominion has been less accidental. Like the early Khalifs, 
and indeed all able Mussulmen dynasties except the Persian, 
the ruling house of Turkey has for all these centuries 
maintained unbroken the principle that apart from creed, 
ability is the only qualification for the highest service. 
Outside the Navy, a Turkish grandee must be a Mussul- 
man; but that granted; there is no obstacle of birth, or 
cultivation, or position standing in any man’s path. Even 
slavery is no barrier. Over and over again, a Sultan 
apparently at the end of his resources has stooped among 
the crowd, clutched a soldier, a slipper-bearer, a tobacconist, 
a renegade, given him his own limitless power, and asking 
of him nothing but success, has secured it in full measure. 
Equality within the faith, which is a dogma of Islam, and 
next to its belief in a “ Sultan of the sky,” its grand 
attraction to inferior races, has in Turkey been a reality 
as it has been in no other Empire on earth, and has 
provided its Sovereigns--who, be it remembered, fear no 
rival unless he be a kinsman, an Arab, or a “ Prophet ”’— 
with an endless supply of the kind of ability they need. 
The history of the Grand Viziers of Turkey, were it ever 
written, would be the history of men who have risen by 





sheer force of ability,—that is, by success in 

manship, or, in fewer pieensk, by that at ar States 
an Asiatic Sovereign and his seraglio in Which foo 
not succeed. The Sultans have rarely promo 0018 do 
even used, men of their own house,—which jg th pt 
dynastic policy,—have hated, and at last destroyed ere 
nobles of their Empire; and capricious and cruel € fey 
have been, have often shown a power of steadily y h rohgs 
great servant such as we all attribute to the ing 
the new German Empire. This equality, this dain et of 
career of great opportunities, great renown ar of g 
luxury, brings to Constantinople a crowd of intri 
some of them matchless villains ; but it also brings q ety, 
crowd of able and unscrupulous men, who understand ™ 
to “govern” in the Turkish sense, and who i 
stantly succeeded in restoring a dominion which see 
hopelessly broken up. Every Pasha is a despot, an 1 
despot is soon felt, and he has in carrying ‘ee ‘ 
method of Turkish government, which is simpl “ 
old Tartar method of stamping out resistant te 
advantage over Europeans which is the third thes 
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of the continuance of the Ottoman Empire. He is f 


tormented with no hesitations in applying force as , 
cure for all things. The man who resists is to die, or py, 
chase life by submission. A European of our da . 
ever determined, can hardly carry out that policy 4 
sistently. His intellect and his conscience alike teyi, 
He hates the necessary destruction,—destruction, if a my 
vince or an island revolts, like Titus’s destruction if 
Judea; he cannot bear his own doubts as to his oy 
righteousness in so slaughtering. The Ottoman has no sy¢h 
enfeebling hesitations. To destroy all non-Mussulmays 
who resist is precisely what the Prophet ordered; and t) 
destroy Mussulmans who rebel is in accordance yith 
the Prophet’s practice, and every tradition of his faith 
He has, therefore, no hesitation, no halfness, no repinings, 
but uses force when required in its extreme form, the form 
in which, if it be but sufficient, it always succeeds in pros 
curing submission. The true Turkish sentence is death 
and death poured out in buckets bewilders an Opposition, 
There is but one case in Europe in which force is thy 
habitually employed, force, that is, implying capital punish. 
ment, by men who have no doubts or compunctions or 
remorse in applying it; and that is the maintenance of 
discipline in a conscript army. The officers are few, ani 
the men many, but a mutiny in a conscript army is 
yet an unknown event. There is probably in all th 
Sultan’s dominion not one man, not an Ottoman or w 
Albanian, who would not give five years of his life that 
that dominion should be overthrown; but there is no 
mutiny without foreign assistance, the dread of fore, 
unhesitatingly applied by men who have no doubts, over. 
mastering hate, Just as it does with the fiercest conscripts 
in all the armies of the Continent. 

Even now, when we all talk of the Turkish Empir 
as moribund, it is doubtful if it will perish under any 
decay from within. The subject races do not grov 
stronger, as witness recent scenes in Armenia, where a 
single tribe, with only tolerance from the Sultan, keepss 
whole people in agonies of fear. The Arabs, full-blooded 
and half-caste, who might succeed in insurrection, finl 
the strength of civilised Europe right across their path, 
and are precipitating themselves, in a fury of fanaticism 
and greed, upon the powerless States of the interior of 
Africa. The European subjects of the Sultan are cowed, 
and without foreign assistance will not risk a repetition of 
Batouk. The army for internal purposes is far strongé 
than ever, the men being the old Ottoman soldiers, brave 
as Englishmen, abstemious as Spaniards, to whom the 
Germans have lent them their discipline and their dull 
No force within the Empire outside Arabia could resist 
the reorganised troops who defiled on Sunday before the 
Emperor, or hope to reach, as no doubt the first Mahdi if 
left alone might have reached, Constantinople itself. The 
financial difficulties of the Treasury are great, but the 
Sultans have recently risked and have survived complete 
repudiation, and the revenue is enough, and will remain 
enough, to keep the Army together and supply the luxury 
of the Palace. There is one weak place in the interior af 
the Empire, the slowly decaying force of the House af 
Othman, which now has a deep taint in its veins unknown 
to the earlier Sultans; and this may bring the dynasty 
an end. The Mussulman system of succession is, howevt 
the strongest yet devised by man, prohibiting as it does the 
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: n or a child, and an adequate successor 
still Sie Aba Hamid. Failing that continuous 
ire will last, and probably remain great, 
decay, t goes down before outside force, which again, in 
ee a jealousies of the Powers, may not be applied 
- full weight for many years to come. The land attack 
7 tantinople is more difficult, whether to Slav or 
0 than ever; and the maritime Powers cannot 
rset even, to all appearance, think, who shall be 
eer heir to the gateway of the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean. We may hope for better things; but there 
= ‘visible ground for certainty that if theGerman Kaiser’s 
pene visits Constantinople, he will witness, as Frederic 
Perbaroass did, high mass repeated by Christian priests in 
the restored Cathedral of St. Sophia. 





THE ATTACK ON MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


| seems to be thought that the most successful method 
I of attacking Mr. Chamberlain is to single him out as 
the most “provincial” of our statesmen. It is perfectly 
true that Mr. Chamberlain rose to eminence as the repre- 
sentative of a great achievement in the way of provincial 
statesmanship, and it is equally true that Mr. Lincoln rose 
to eminence after the same fashion. He was great in 
Illinois before any one knew that he was likely to become 
great in the United States, just as Mr. Chamberlain was 
oreat in Birmingham before any one knew that he was 
likely to become great in the United Kingdom. But it is 
a very odd sort of assumption to make, that because a man 
distinguishes himself in little things and then becomes 
eminent in much larger things, he is likely to have been 
injured by the very capacity that he has shown during his 
political apprenticeship for the conduct of those larger 
things. And it is a peculiarly unhappy assumption to 
make in the case of a statesman who is now the 
object of venomous attacks mainly because he has proved 
that he cannot forget the duties and the interests of 
this great Kingdom as a whole. in his earnest desire to 
make all the isolated parts of that whole separately con- 
tent. What will be said in future years of Mr. Chamber- 
lain will be just this, that eager as was his sympathy for 
local and municipal freedom, he was unable to forget that 
local and municipal freedom might assume proportions and 
demand sacrifices which are inconsistent with the pros- 
perity of the body politic taken as a whole. The last man 
to be fairly accused of mere provincialism in the great 
controversy of our day is Mr. Chamberlain. 

Nor is there any just pretence for the renewal of this 
charge against Mr. Chamberlain, in the line which he 
took in the Unionist Conference of last Monday with 
regard to the bickerings between the Birmingham 
Tories and the Birmingham Liberal Unionists. The 
position is this. The Birmingham Tories say,—very 
possibly with justice,—that they are more numerous 
in the seven constituencies into which Birmingham is 
divided than the Liberal Unionists, and that it is there- 
fore rather hard upon ‘them that while six of the seven 
Birmingham seats are occupied by the Liberal Unionists, 
only one,—that for which the Home Secretary sits,—should 
be occupied by a Tory. But supposing these assumptions 
to be strictly true, this view is, we take it, the purely pro- 
vincial and not the statesmanlike view of the matter. If 
the principle underlying this view were to govern the distri- 
bution of seats in other constituencies throughout the 
country, as between the Tories and the Liberal Unionists, 
the consequence would be that the party of Liberal 
Unionists in the House of Commons would be all but 
extinguished, and that the Tory Party would virtually 
absorb them. But what effect would that have on 
the numbers of the whole Unionist Party? Obviously 
this, that it would be very dangerously diminished,— 
Which is, indeed, precisely what the Gladstonians wish. 
There are Liberal Unionists enough, and many more than 
enough, who would be so much chagrined to see their 
former Members replaced by nominal Tories, that they would 
withhold their vote, and rather see the Home-rulers win than 
merge themselves, as their principles would demand that 
they should merge themselves, in a Unionist Party which 
had become nominally Tory. No greater calamity could be 
Imagined for the Unionist Party in this country than the 
extinction of the Liberal Unionists as a Parliamentary 
entity. Comparatively few as they may be, they are enough, 
and enough in numbers of constituencies, to turn the scale 

















as between the Tory Party and the Home-rulers in favour 
of the former, and if the Unionist alliance is to succeed, this 
can only be effected by frankly recognising that they do 
possess this power, and providing for them, in consequence 
of their possessing it, a more than proportional representa- 
tion in the House of Commons. It is of the first import- 
ance to the cause of union that the resistance to Home- 
rule should be grounded on old Liberal as well as on 
regular Conservative principles,—that it should be grounded 
on doctrines which are not merely perfectly consistent with, 
but absolutely based upon, the trust in the people, and not 
on the mere determination to stand on the old paths and to 
adhere to the unanimous judgment of all our great statesmen 
during the last ninety years. Liberal Unionists hold that 
the demand for Home-rule is unfaithful to the democratic 
principle, that it allows the majority of a province to over- 
rule the majority of a whole people, that it consults the 
wishes of a province where the wishes of that province 
endanger the safety of the whole people. Now, nothing 
can contribute more towards securing the success of the 
Tory Administration now in power, than the general 
recognition by the country at large that Liberals as 
Liberals ought to support them in refusing Home-rule,; 
no less than Tories as Tories. And it is “ provincial ” in 
the highest degree to ignore this consideration in deference 
to the mere wish of an inadequately represented number 
of Birmingham Tories, to get a larger number of nomi- 
nally Tory Members than they now possess. Grant that 
they are inadequately represented, so far as their views differ 
(and as regards present issues, it is not easy to say where 
they do differ) from those of Liberal Unionists. Yet they 
are vastly better represented in the House of Commons at 
large, so far as their views agree with those of the Liberal 
Unionists, than they possibly could be, if the Liberal 
Unionists were to be extinguished as a party ; and, there- 
fore, what they gain in the number of Unionists in the 
House of Commons is far more than what they lose in the 
number of nominal Tories representing Birmingham. 
What would even the discontented Tories of Birmingham 
say, if, as a consequence of their determination to throw 
over the compact with the Liberal Unionists, the Salisbury 
Ministry should find itself in a minority in the next 
House of Commons? And yet that is very far indeed 
from an improbable consequence of breaking up the com- 
pact by which the leaders of both parties decided that 
wherever a Liberal Unionist held the seat before the General 
ilection of 1886, the Tories should support the Liberal 
Unionist, while wherever a Tory held the seat before that 
Election, the Liberal Unionists should support the Tory. 
Now, what Mr. Chamberlain pressed, and pressed 
most justly, was the very great danger of infringing this 
principle. It is true, he said, or it may be true, that 
there are more Conservatives in some of the constituencies 
in Birmingham than Liberal Unionists; but then, the 
number of Liberal Unionists in the country in general is 
so considerable, and their votes are so absolutely essential 
to secure a Unionist majority in the country at large, that 
nothing could be more short-sighted than to break up the 
alliance between the Liberal Unionists and the Tories by 
any wilful violation of the compact agreed upon. What 
impression does the election of six Liberal Unionists 
(most of them genuine Radicals) and one Tory for 
Birmingham make on the country at large ? Is it not one of 
great encourgement to Liberals, and especially Radicals, 
to resist Home-rule, not in spite of being Liberals or 
Radicals, but because they are Liberals or Radicals; and 
could anything tell more powerfully in favour of the 
Conservative Administration than the fact that Liberals 
and Radicals, sitting for one of the greatest of Radical! 
centres, support the Conservative Administration in re- 
jecting Home-rule? Suppose for a moment that the 
Conservatives are really as numerous in Birmingham as 
their leaders think, yet how could they use their 
influence better on behalf of the Conservative Govern- 
ment than by returning men who, though they are genuine 
Radicals, protest as Radicals that Home-rule would be 
fatal to all the principles of popular government = 
Birmingham, represented as it is, is a standing encourage- 
to all Radical Unionists not to abandon their Unionist 
faith. And nothing could better advance the cause of the 
Conservative Administration than this signal encourage- 
ment to the national-minded Radicals of the United 
Kingdom. 
Mr. Chamberlain not only urged this view, but urged it 
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with the utmost moderation. He was quite willing to 
concede another seat to the Conservatives, if the Conserva- 
tives could really show that they outnumber the Liberal 
Unionists in Central Birmingham. Or if they do not wish 
to take a political census, he is quite willing to leave the 
matter to Lord Salisbury’s and Lord Hartington’s arbitra- 
tion. Nothing less provincial than his speech can be 
imagined. It was the speech of a man who wished, indeed, 
to keep the Liberal Unionist flag high in Birmingham, but 
only for the sake of the influence it would have on the 
success of the Unionist Government. He was not unwilling 
to make concessions, and even so far as he pleaded against 
concessions, it was in the interests of the whole Kingdom, 
not in the interests of Birmingham. A more unfortunate 
moment for flinging at him the reproach of provinciality 
could hardly have been selected by injudiciously venomous 
antagonists. 





THE NEW REGIME IN FRANCE. 


E wonder if France really likes the government of 
“plain men.” She has certainly got it. The new 

couches sociales, whose arrival at power Gambetta pre- 
dicted, are not only in possession of all ultimate power, as 
they also are in England, but in possession of all direct 
authority too. Nothing is more noteworthy in the present 
position of France than the almost entire disappearance 
from public life of her historic names, of families illustrious 
fortheir services, and of men of the literary class. The whole 
government is in the hands of the kind of men who in 
Hngland sit on Boards of Directors, the President himself 
being the single one among them whose name was pre- 
viously familiar to the outside world. His name is his- 
torical, though the history be only that of a single century, 
and though he is an engineer ; but those of his colleagues or 
subordinates, whichever they are, one would only expect 
to find among the lists of respectable mercantile or pro- 
fessional firms. Two at least of the most powerful among 
them belong, indeed, to a lower grade than that, one having 
been a little watchmaker and one a “traveller,” or, in 
vulgar speech, a “ bagman.” In the new Chamber, the 
majority is made up of the same class. There are great 
names among the Reactionaries, and, curiously enough, 
one or two among the Extreme Radicals ; but the Repub- 
licans have sent up, as a rule, unknown local personages, 
sensible, capable, and moderate, but without distinction of 
any kind. The abolition of scrutin de liste has been fatal 
even to journalists, who have been expelled by the score, 
and four hundred at least of the Deputies may, except for 
personal qualities as yet unrevealed, be fairly declared by 
historians, as well as by “society,” to be nobodies. Out- 
side the Ministry and the Chamber, no one can be said 
to stand high before the country. There must be men 
of influence with the Army, and one marks the tone of 
respect with which General Miribel, who commands in the 
North, is occasionally spoken of; but as far as the world 
at large perceives, no soldier, no statesman not in the 
Assembly, no literary man, has any authority, even the 
smallest, with the Republican electors of France. M. Ferry, 
imecorrectly reported to be dangerously ill, is by far the 
most separate personage out of power and not in exile, and 
he is separate mainly because his expedition to Tonquin, 
which, although successful, is regarded by Frenchmen as 
our grandfathers regarded the expedition to Walcheren, 
brought on him the detestation of the classes whose sons fill 
up the lists of the conscription. There is no man in reserve 
known to the public who can be called on in an emergency, 
no one on whom, in the event of a disaster, public opinion 
would at once fix as the inevitable depositary of power. 
Infiuence outside the charmed circle does not belong *to any 
individual, but to classes. It is said that the invitation 
given to the thirty thousand Mayors of the rural communes 
of France to visit the Exhibition, and the entertainments 
offered them, and the kindly sense with which the President 
talked to them, had a wonderful effect on the elections. 
They returned to their little towns and villages full 
of the great show, of the brilliancy, prosperity, and order 
of Paris, of the President’s “serious” and “ plain” kindli- 
ness, and of the conviction that the Republic, after all 
said and done, was a success, and suited them admirably 
well, <A million of other “plain men” who also visited 
the capital, not to see the Exhibition so much as to see 
Paris during the Exhibition, confirmed this view, and the 
charm of Boulangism, such as it was, suddenly died away. 
In truth, outside and inside, in the Government, in the 





hi 
Chamber, in the provinces, in all departments of politi 
life, power has with a certain apparent suddenness heath 
the process has been going on for years, passed uae 4 
obscure men. y 


That is not in itself an unhealthy state of things ; for if 
obscure men can govern well, the work of government 
becomes much easier. There are plenty of them, and when 
they are used up, plenty more where they came from, There 
is, too, some evidence that in certain places and certain states 
of society the system will work in a manner which, at all 
events, avoids open failure. Switzerland has endured ana 
been happy for centuries without any illustrious folk, Jp 
America, Mr. Bryce says, there are no political leaders - 
and certainly Europe has seldom heard, except during 
the great war, of considerable men in Congress. The 
majority of representatives, and, with rare exceptions, of 
officials also, are just like the constituencies,—plain 
men, of good or bad intentions, fair capacities, ang 
an unsurpassable humdrumminess of nature and deport. 
ment. It gives one, however, a sense of surprise 
and even distrust, to see the same phenomenon mani. 
fest itself in France. France is not an easy country to 
govern. She has affairs all over the world, a disposition 
to encroach, jealous neighbours all round her, friends who 
may be faithful but are seeking their own ends. To place 
the foreign affairs of France in the hands of a fairish 
director of a public Company, seems a doubtful experiment, 
The internal machine, too, is unusually vast, with delicate 
bits in it, and recognised liabilities to explode. A blunder 
in finance may involve a ruinous panic, a blunder in taxa. 
tion may overset the Republic, a blunder in military 
legislation may call into action the reserved power of the 
huge armed caste at whose feet, if it ever shows a 
separate volition, France lies powerless and bound. Then 
the people themselves: it is a little strange to see them so 
ready to be governed by mediocrities. They used to be 
always wanting glitter, whether of gold, or of sparkling 
imitation, of genius or of rank, or of achievement. It 
has been said a dozen times, and the saying was on one 
celebrated occasion—when Louis XVIII. entered his 
capital—endorsed by no less keen an observer than 
Talleyrand, that France could not be governed without 
epigrams ; but if so, how is it governed now ? Certainly M. 
Carnot does not, make any, and if any of his Ministers do, 
they are not of the quality which amuses Europe as wellas 
France. That there is somewhere concealed in every 
Frenchman, however great, the spirit of a commis. 
voyageur, is undoubtedly true, as every man who does 
business in France will testify ; but still, the history of the 
French people is not exactly that of a people seeking 
nothing but material prosperity of the tenth-rate kind. Is 
it possible that that brilliant history, “full of every crime 
save that of being dull,” has been misread, that its bright- 
ness has been owing, as men now say the English impres- 
sion of the Irish character is owing, to the long dominance 
of a caste, and that Frenchmen left to themselves will 
love peaceful obscurity and the sovereignty of the obscure: 
It may be so. In all countries, in our own especially, 
we witness changes as the masses rise which seem to 
point to positive differences of character between the 
old ruling classes and the new ; but we confess, if we were 
French Republicans, we should doubt, we should perhaps 
even fear. The immense success of the Exhibition asa 
pacifying force was due, we should think, in part, to the 
gratification it afforded to French amour propre, and to 
the incurable wish to fix on Paris “ the eyes of the civilised 
world.” They were fixed for five months, and France, 
just before uneasy and fretful, and doubtful, like a jealous 
woman, whether to rage or weep, became tranquil and 
interested in life again. We should fear, when things 
once more became humdrum, and the Eiffel Tower had 
become one of the things you expect as you look 
up, that France would be a little bored, would long 
for some excitement, would turn to the first showy 
person or man of genius, and say: “Take what you 
will, but take us out of this groove of respectability. It 
is admirable, but we are stifling.” There are people in the 
world who will stand anything but an overfurnished bed- 
room with shut windows; and France is very like that 
just now. Frenchmen—the masses of Frenchmen, that's 
—may not belong to that class, and many observers are 
now writing to say they do not belong; but if that 1s 8 
what energy and ability have historians wasted in tryimg 


| to understand and to account for France ! 
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MR. MORLEY’S REJOINDER. 


R. JOHN MORLEY, in his speech at Middlesbrough 

‘on Wednesday, virtually withdrew the hasty im- 

tion which he had thrown out against Lord Hartington 
leer Liberal Unionists that they were not men of good 
and , He explains away what he said. They are men of 
wat ith, he tells us, but they do not ask for the special 
oe by which the Gladstonians propose to overcome the 
aikies of creating a new Parliamentary government 
‘n Ireland, with any sincere wish to find out that those 
‘ifficulties could be removed. Very likely not. Statesmen 
ue made up their minds that certain difficulties are 
really insuperable seldom do wish to be convinced that 
they are Wrong, any more than statesmen who have made 
up their minds that those difficulties may easily be over- 
come, wish to be convinced that they are wrong. All strong 


| to us that the British elector who thus mused within him- 


| 
: 


self, and who followed up his musings by voting for the 
Unionists, on the distinct ground that the responsibility 
of finding a way out of the difficulty had been brought 
home to Mr. Gladstone, and had by him and his friends 
been deliberately ignored, would be acting on the dictates of 
the most obvious common-sense. But Mr. Morley declines 
altogether to meet this view of the case. What he says 
comes to this, that somehow or other Ireland must be made 
content, and that any way, however serious the anomalies 


involved, of contenting her is better than no way at all. 


: E : Li | 
men have a habit of throwing a certain amount of will into | 


their opinions when once those opinions are deliberately 
formed, and sticking to them without see-sawing until 
they either carry the world with them, or find that the 
world is decisively against them. And we suspect that it 
would not be better, but a great deal worse, for the 
stability of the State if it were not so. If Mr. Gladstone 
or Mr. John Morley were now suddenly to find out that he 
had been wrong, and that the dangers of conceding Home- 
rule to Ireland are far too serious to justify the experi- 
ment, he would do his own reputation for firmness a great 
deal more harm than he would do the Unionist cause 
good. And it is equally true that if Tord Hartington or 
Mr. Balfour were to find out that he had been wrong in 
resisting Home-rule, and that he ought to perform in 
1889 the sudden volte-face which Mr. Gladstone and Sir 
William. Harcourt performed in 1886, he would un- 
doubtedly do his own reputation a great deal more harm 
than he would do good to the cause of Irish Home-rule. 
But if Mr. John Morley meant only to accuse the Liberal 
Unionists of not heartily desiring to find Mr. Gladstone’s 
next proposal statesmanlike, he used very unfortunate 
language, in saying that they are not asking for the new 
scheme in good faith ; and he is only putting himself right 
with the world when he virtually withdraws that language. 


Still, Mr. Morley does not seem to understand the im- 
mense strength of the case which the Liberal Unionists 
make against him, when they say that till the new scheme 
is published to the world there is no real issue to put 
before the constituencies at all,—indeed, that judgment 
ought to go against Mr. Gladstone and _ his friends, on the 
plain ground that a constitutional difficulty of the greatest 
possible weight against their former proposal having been 
discovered and virtually admitted by themselves, and 
they having undertaken to remove that difficulty, the 
responsibility of showing that it can be removed now 
remains with them. If the General Election came off 
before they had published their revised plan, what would 
a reasonable British elector say to himself’ He would 
say:—‘The Liberal Party themselves rejected Mr. Glad- 
stone’s first measure. Even of those who voted for it, a 
very considerable number voted for it) only on the under- 
standing that Mr. Gladstone had undertaken not to insist on 
the most remarkable of all its features,—the withdrawal of 
the Irish Members from Parliament. Since that happened, 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. John Morley, and indeed all the 
leaders, have agreed that the Irish Members are to sit in 
some Parliamentat Westminster,—either the present Parlia- 
ment or an Imperial Parliament which would deal only with 
Imperial affairs,—though they have not determined which 
itis to be. How can I properly vote for them till I hear 
how they are going to solve this very critical question? I 
am told that it may be solved by Federalism, which 
Means a great constitutional revolution of the most far- 
reaching kind, or that it may be solved by allowing the 
Irish Members to remain, and both to turn out and to 
bring in British Governments by the votes they may give 
on matters in which they are absolutely unconcerned, — 
for example, the imposition or rejection of a tax of which 
neither they nor their constituents would pay a single 
alfpenny,—and I have heard of no third way of solving 
the difficulty. Surely I should not be in my right senses 
if, having rejected My. Gladstone’s first proposal because 
It Was go dangerous, I now gave him carte blanche to 
tind Some way of getting out of the difficulty of which he 
48 hot given me even so much as a hint. That would 
giving him a blank cheque with a vengeance.’ Tt seems 


To that we can only reply that if the constituencies of 
Great Britain had thought so, they would have accepted 
Mr. Gladstone’s plan in 1886. That was at least one way, 
and certainly not the worst, of doing what in our opinion 
it is simply impossible to do with safety at all. But 
that way was formally condemned. The two methods 
of meeting the difficulty which have been proposed 


| Since, are in our opinion far worse than the original pro- 





posal. The federalising revolution even Mr. Morley him- 
self ridicules; so we need not concern ourselves with that 
tremendous expedient, to which the only adequate analogy 
would be the alteration of the whole solar system in order 
to accommodate the inhabitants of the tiniest of Jupiter’s 
satellites. As to the happy proposal that the Irish Members 
should remain at Westminster and vote on a vast number 
of questions involving the fate of Governments in which 
their constituencies would have absolutely no direct interest, 
so that they might instruct their representatives to vote 
upon them with one view only, that of aiding the party 
which offered the greatest and most dangerous concessions 
to Ireland, that seems to us so monstrous that we can hardly 
conceive an average British elector tolerating it for a 
moment. Mr. Morley says that it is not so absurd as it 
looks, because in his opinion the same thing happens now. 
The Irish Members do vote on a great number of British 
questions with one sole view, that of promoting the interests 
of the party which is most ready to make promises to Ireland. 
But he does not take into account that we secure at least this 
great quid pro quo, that we can and do protect the liberties 
of Irish citizens against the tyranny of irresponsible 
agitators,—which we could not do after surrendering 
Treland to an Irish Parliament and Administration,—and 
that we can and do provide against all the possibilities of 
Trish discontent and disloyalty far more efficiently than 
we could possibly provide against them if Ireland were in 
the hands of an Irish Legislature and Administration. 
Besides, though the Irish Members even now take a course 
which often seems to us extremely cynical, and adapted only 
to discredit the British Parliament and Government, yetin 
their anxiety to win the help of a certain number of British 
Members for their Irish policy, they do at least endeavour 
to give reasons for their votes on English and Seotch 
questions which may recommend them to the political appro- 
bation of English and Scotch Radicals. It is extremely 
doubtful whether they would be at the trouble to do any- 
thing of the kind if they knew that for the future on every 
question of practical politics Irish policy would be deter- 
mined in Dublin and not in London. Does Mr. Morley 
seriously think that English constituencies would tolerate 
so great a scandal as the presence in the House of Commons 
of a hundred and three Members with as little interest in 
the issues raised as if they were so many schoolboys in search 
of an adventure,—a hundred and three Members who would 
have the power and right to vote British taxes away, though 
their own constituencies were not in the smallest degree 
burdened by those taxes, or benefited by their expenditure ? 
If he does, he must be a singularly sanguine man. We 
strongly suspect that before such a monstrous political 
anomaly had been in operation for a couple of years,— 
even granting the very difficult assumption that it could 
ever get itself into operation,—there would be such an 
outcry on the subject from the democracy, that it would 
be swept away in a perfect tornado of political passion. It 
is one thing to endure patiently what we must endure in 
order to assert the authority of the State in Ireland on prin- 
ciples which the democracy will admit, and quite another 
to endure even more intolerable evils without gaining 
thereby the right to redress a single grievance, to punish a 
single act of oppression, or take adequate precautions 
against the spread of any spirit of disaffection. While 
Trish Members fret us in the exercise of their legitimate 
constitutional rights, we can bear it just as we can bear 
the irksome interference of a brother or a sister, in con- 
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sideration of the fact that when the case is reversed we 
expect them to bear our interference. But if they even 
fretted us less than they do now,—and probably they 
would fret us much more,—without any constitutional 
justification for doing so, the strong British common- 
sense would cast off such a burden without even any 
serious attempt to bear it. Nations are never willing 
to do penance ; and the endurance of what the people of 
Great Britain would think the intolerable impertinence 
of Irish interference in our affairs after they had insisted 
on our withdrawing from all interference in their affairs, 
could only be undergone as an act of deliberate penance 
for the past misgovernment of Ireland. We could as soon 
imagine Mr. William O’Brien doing penance in a white 
sheet for his colleagues’ attacks on Mr. Chamberlain, as 
the British House of Commons doing penance for its pre- 
decessors’ misdeeds by listening meekly to the voluminous 
irrelevancies of Irish Members without a rag of constitu- 
tional right to be heard on any British question. 


Yet if neither the Federal nor the frankly anomalous 
solution of the problem, how to retain the Irish Members 
at Westminster, is tolerable, the case remains as we have 
stated it,—that Mr. Gladstone’s first proposal having been 
rejected by the nation at large, and even by the Liberals 
as a party, judgment must go against the Gladstonians 
until they do produce some workable plan which will keep 
at least their own party united. As yet they have not 
made any serious attempt to produce such a scheme, and 
till they do, they cannot even make out a case fora popular 
verdict in their favour. They have confessed that their 
plans were impracticable, yet they have not amended their 
design. 





THE NEWCASTLE SOCIALISTS. 


R. MORLEY has had rather hard measure about 
the chat he held with the Socialists, or Labour 
party, of Newcastle last Monday. He refused to explain 
what he meant by Home-rule, because that is just now the 
policy of his chief, and he evaded one or two questions on 
topics not yet “up;” but he spoke frankly enough on the 
serious propositions of the delegates who cross-questioned 
him. We regret to find him in favour of manhood suffrage 
and payment of Members, or any other suggestion for 
taking the machine to pieces before it has done any work ; 
but he emphatically repudiated far more dangerous pro- 
posals. He was “dead against”’ the abolition of the 
Throne; regarded the nationalisation of the land as either 
“robbery or foolishness ;’ and while objecting to a State 
purchase of all railways, declared that for the State to take 
them without purchase would be “the most impudent | 
form of robbery which it had ever entered the mind of 
man to conceive,” a sentence not only definite, but in these 
days, when statesmen appear inclined to question the guilt 
even of murder if only it is committed in resistance to 
legal process, in its way even consolatory. We expected, 
however, nothing less from Mr. Morley, who does not 
believe the new formula that “ plunder breeds prosperity,” 
and the interest of the conversation for us is not in his 
answers, but in the exceptional straightforwardness of his 
interlocutors. They were apparently in a fog about the 
reforms they wanted in criminal law, or, at all events, so 
lacked the power of expression that we have not even a 
glimmering idea of what they meant; but on other subjects 
they were perfectly definite, and spoke with a frankness very 
rare among men of their opinions. For instance, they do not 
mean by “ nationalisation of the land” any plan of State 
purchase and subsequent redistribution, but mean to take 
the land, as present life-interests expire, by statute without 
payment. Mr. Morley had asked them to say what they 
meant exactly, and Mr. Laidler, bricklayer, thus replied. :— 
“That is one of the questions I would very much like to 
point out. By nationalisation we mean that a Com- 
mission should be appointed similar to the Commission 
‘appointed in Ireland upon the rent question, that the land 
should gradually fall into their hands, and that they should 
transfer it to the various Municipalities or County Councils, 
and that these bodies should deal with it according to the 
democratic spirit accordingly as they were elected for the pur- 
pose.—Mr. Morley: Are they to pay for it ?—Mr. Laidler : 
We think not.—Mr. Morley: You are going to take the 
land ?—Mr. Laidler said their method of dealing with the 
land would be that the present owners should hold it for 


They remembered that Mr. Herbert Spencer had sala 
the land had been taken by force and by 
gentleman had also said that to right one Wrong it tak 
another.” Mr. Spencer, we may observe, in the Times a 
Thursday, entirely repudiates his old utterance, which aa 
differed in meaning from Mr. Laidler’s reading of jt. b : 
that is only a detail. The important fact is that a 
“Labour party,” as represented in Newcastle, mean to : 
nothing in cash, but to declare the land the heritage ¢ 
the State, to fall in whenever the life-owners die a 
arrangement which, we may remark en passant, impr a 
on the original injustice of every confiscation a 
making this one preposterously unequal. The Duke 
of Greenshire, say, may keep his enormous estate fo 
sixty years, because he is just twenty-one; while Joby 
Smith, an owner of twenty. acres in Westmoreland 
must give up his in a few months, because he is ninety. 
seven! No distinction is drawn between property like the 
Bedford Level, which the Russells actually made ag much 
as a builder ever made a house, and property like Eskdale 
which was, if Scott may be trusted, acquired by the 
massacre of its occupiers; both alike are land, and land 
and minerals are to be taken away from their owners and 
given to “the people,” or rather, to those who want it; for 
Mr. Laidler, for example, would hardly quit his trade 
which leaves him the leisure to read Herbert Spencer, in 
order to dig for the remainder of his life upon a few acres in 
Durham. The proposals are sufficiently clear, even had the 
deputation not made them still more clear by declining to 
take houses, “‘ because there was labour in them,” while 
there was none in land. God made arable, apparently, 
grass-land, and mines ; and somebody else made the stone, 
and the brick-earth, and the timber of which houses are 
usually built. 

We have not the slightest intention of abusing or even 
condemning the bricklayer, and plasterer, and pattern. 
maker, and joiner, and blacksmith and others who made 
up the Newcastle deputation, for their views, or even of 
reminding them that if they think as they say, that a 
title resting on force is in se a bad title, the title 
they wish to give to “the People” is a bad one too. 
The extraordinary and the dangerous thing about their 
proposals, to our minds, is not their injustice—that 
is the safeguard against them—but that their makers 
are perfectly sincere, that they have no consciousness 
of dishonesty, and are simply bemused as to the rela- 
tive rights of the community and the individuals. They 
had probably thought it at first a good thing that the 
nation should buy and redistribute the soil, which is, 
of course, an arguable proposition. Then, being excep- 
tionally intelligent, they found that to buy it would be 
useless, land not being a paying investment; and they went 
a further step in the theory, and resolved to take it. As 
that, however, was nearly wrong—indeed, we understand 
Mr. Laidler to think it quite wrong—they cast about 
for a justification, and found one in two statements by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, in whom they knew many of their 
superiors believed. Land, Mr. Spencer had once said, 
was originally obtained, for the most part, either by force 
or fraud,—which is true enough, Mr. Laidler’s ancestors, 
the Saxons, having acquired all England in the former way 
—and “to right one wrong, it takes another.” There was 
the syllogism complete, and consequently all land must be 
confiscated and redistributed “according to the democratic 
spirit.” The speakers’ error is probably intellectual, not 
moral, and their humble trust in their philosopher has about 
it something pathetic; but what a world it would be if 
the majority now invested with the sovereignty held their 
opinions! And why, if religion lost its force, should they 
not? Working men forma clear majority of the population, 
and among working men these representative Socialists of 
Newcastle are probably exceptionally intelligent. Mr. 
Laidler’s talk is highly creditable to his clearness of mind, 
and he testifies that not only he himself, but his comrades 
of the deputation, “know” Mr. Herbert Spencer’s writings, 
—an accomplishment held by many grave people to be 
final evidence of culture. Why should not the Newcastle 
doctrines spread until at last they become those of the 
majority, and a Parliament is returned to enforce them: 
That will not happen? Certainly it will not happed, 
because the people as a body are clear, in a rough way, a8 to 
right and wrong ; but something far smaller than this may 
happen, and do an infinite amount of mischief. What we 
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their time, and that it should revert back to the State. 
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ideas, but that a section may take them up, and take them 
as strongly as Continental Socialists, and, being 

fs atics and pulling together, may, amidst our political 
‘ifferences, hold the balance of power, and succeed 
- foremg “ experiments” most dangerous to the com- 
nani. Ideas which win votes spread rapidly; and 
aiready we see signs abroad which we cannot but con- 
sider ominous. Many of the advocates of a compulsory 
nt of allotments have now extended their demand, and 
require that every labourer should have his allotment 
«next his house,” which in practice is either impossible or 
amounts to this, that all the building land and accom- 
modation land close to towns and villages shall be dis- 
tributed among their inhabitants “at agricultural rates,” 
_that is, say, at a fifth of its value. Only on Tuesday, 
the County Council of London, composed, 't is to be pre- 
sumed, of persons distinctly above the Newcastle workmen, 
passed, by 69 to 39, a proposal which in principle is a 
direct attack upon veal property as distinguished from all 
other. The Council voted “ to include in the Bill provision 
that owners of property within the Strand district, or such 
art of it as might be defined in the Bill, not purchased by 
the Council, but likely to be improved by the operations of 
the scheme, should be required to contribute towards the ex- 
ense of the improvement in proportion to the enhanced value 
of their property due to the improvement.” Upon the same 
principle, the owners of property who are mightily and 
directly benefited by any drainage scheme might be 
required to pay for it, though its benefit in regard to 
health is felt by all alike. If it is argued that they are to 
be thus taxed because they receive from the improvement 
an “unearned increment” of rent—which will not be 
true for years under the leasehold system—why should 
not the shopkeeper who suddenly finds his business 
worth £2,000 a year instead of £1,000, or the theatre 
proprietor whose receipts increase 50 per cent. in con- 
sequence of the new means of access, be taxed too? 
How much, moreover, is the proprietor to “ contribute ’’? 
The capital value of the increment? or half of it? 
or how much P—and what is the principle to be adopted ? 
The Council forget entirely that the “property” of 
London was acquired, and has been sold over and over 
again, on the faith of the general understanding that rates 
would always be levied equally on all, and that this special 
legislation directed against a class is therefore, in principle, 
nothing but confiscation, the taking of private property in 
relief of taxes. They will understand it, we do not doubt, 
before the debate on their proposal is done’; but the fact 
that it has been made and accepted by two-thirds of the 
London Municipality shows how widely the notion that 
landlords have as against the community no rights, is 
beginning to spread, and how -deeply some Liberals feel 
that they have in this sentiment a feeling which may carry 
elections. The Newcastle Socialists, who are preposterously 
illogical in not demanding water as well as land without 
paying for it, hardly attract attention, because their pro- 
posals are so crude; but they only put in a rough and 


truthful shape ideas which are in the air, and which, but | 
for the common-sense the people show when they have time | 


to reflect, would dangerously menace English civilisation. 





THE AFRICAN REVOLUTION. 
HE Stanley telegrams published this week by Sir 
William Mackinnon, reveal another dramatic event 
in the great African revolution slowly unfolding itself 





joined their deliverer. But they had done so, for in 
Stanley’s telegram dated Victoria Nyanza, August 29th, 
he states that Emin, Casati, Stairs, Nelson, Jephson, 
Parke, and Bonny were with him, journeying towards 
Mpwapwa. The caravan of eight hundred persons, 
collected apparently by the intrepid traveller who “ waited 
for fugitives” on the shores of the Albert from February 
to May, had moved southward “along the base of the 
snowy range, Rujenzori,” and so reached the South Victoria 
Nyanza, after a toilsome march of 113 days. Supplies 
have been pushed inland to meet them, and they are 
expected to reach the coast in January or February. 
Imagination may vainly strive to fill up the gaps in this 
story, but the grand fact is plain enough,—that the relief 
of Emin Pasha means his frustration and defeat by the 
fanatical Slave Power which is dominant in the Soudan. 
We may dwell with sympathetic admiration on the energy 
and heroism which has carried Mr. Stanley to and fro in 
the horrid forest wilderness of Africa, and enabled him to 
bring off the last representatives of civilisation on the 
Upper Nile; but what we have to look at steadfastly is 
the gain to the powers of darkness, and its probable 
consequences. 
What it amounts to is that the whole of the interior of 
the Continent west of the great lakes and north of the 
Zambesi, as far as the Mediterranean and the frontiers of 
the French settlements, is free to the slave-raiders. Within 
that vast and irregular area, the Arab trader and the 
native chiefs who help him, work under no restriction save 
that which grows out of their own animosities and rivalries, 
which do not lessen the number of the captives and the 
volume of suffering. The herds of simple black folk 
gathered up by the adventurers trickle outward to the 
coast-lines, evade the cruisers, and supply the markets in 
the realms where slavery is still a ‘“ domestic institution.” 
To a great extent this mode of carrying on trade is com- 
paratively new to the interior. It seems as if the slavers 
were driven to their last reserve, and that it is worked with 
all the more violence because the outworks of freedom are 
visibly and tangibly advancing in all directions. Where the 
slaves go out, guns and ammunition come in, and the ex- 
change is favoured or winked at by more than one Power, 
Christian as well as Moslem. For if the ports of Tripoli, 
the shoaly indentations of the Red Sea, the bays of East 
Africa are available, so are the Portuguese harbours on 
the Mozambique Channel and the little stations on the 
Zambesi. Nor is the combination a weak one. For the 
great Moslem religious societies, not to speak of the boasted 
Senoussia, which dot the interior of North Africa from 
Morocco to the Nile, and the inland Moslem realms all 
work together in promoting the traffic. And consider 
what an impulse it received when the fanatical aggressive 
element got the upper hand in the Soudan, and how the 
capture of slaves went hand-in-hand with the propagation 
of the faith. The occupation of the Equatorial region by 
the soldiery of the Mahdi, which was preceded by the 
disorder and bloodshed in Uganda and Unyoro, cannot 
fail to have far-reaching consequences, not only within the 
immediate reach of the black bands of the Khalifa 


| Abdullah, but in regions which the white man has pierced 
_ but has not occupied. 


| 


before our eyes. The Slave Powers have achieved a fresh | 


triumph in the vast and dim lake regions about the sources 
of the Nile; for Emin Pasha, who sustained himself so 
steadfastly through long and weary years, has been 
driven from the province he ruled, and the arm of 
the Khartoum potentate now stretches to the Equator. 
The brief telegraphic messages sent to the coast by the inde- 
fatigable Stanley succinctly tell the story. On reaching 


Thus, one consequence of the stride forward made by the 
Khartoum warriors last year will be to make the Congo 
State insecure. Already, before Mr. Stanley set out on 


| his astonishing wanderings between the Aruwimi and the 


Nile Lakes, the Arab bands had intruded into the Congo 
domain. Tippoo Tib and his sons and relatives were not 
the only freebooters who vexed the tribes of the great river- 
basin. More than two years ago, they had gone below 
Stanley Falls, which fell into their power, and although 


| the armed steamers could hold their own on the water, 


the Albert Nyanza for the third time in the middle of last | 
January, he learned that “Emin and Jephson ” had been | 


prisoners for five months. It seems that the troops revolted 


soon after Stanley left to seek Barttelot’s column ; that | 


the Mahdists next poured up the great river; that the 
stations fell one after the other, the natives joining the 


invaders; and that there was but one moment when the | 


Mahdists were repelled. Whether Emin became a captive 


in their hands or in those of his revolted followers, does not | 


‘appear, nor, indeed, is it said how and when the prisoners | 


they could give no protection to the land. Now that 
the Mahdi’s men are at Wadelai, is it not a fair in- 
ference that the spirit which sent them there will impel 
them further, and that one direction they will take, 
perhaps the main direction, will be towards the water-way 
where their adversaries are found, and whence Stanley’s 
bold expeditions have proceeded? The probability is 
that the energy which urged a hardy column below 
Wady Halfa will push others through the western wilder- 
ness to disturb, if not expel, the servauts of the Congo 
State, at least upon the upper waters of the river. The 
native troops and the Arab leaders travel more easily 
than the white man through the wilds, and the connection 
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is, indeed, already established between the lake regions 
and the European outposts in the Congo Valley. It may 
even be that while Stanley and his caravan are plodding 
wearily eastward towards the’ provision depdts and the 
German posts, the vanquishers not so much of Emin as 
of his recreant garrison, are sending out a thick spray of 
roving robbers westward to the great river-basin which 
European influence and might have begun to rescue from 
barbarism. In that case, can the State rulers stand the 
extra drain and strain upon their not overflowing resources, 
and to what extent can the representatives of Europe 
in that part of Central Africa recede and still live? The 
Congo enterprise, once begun, will not be abandoned, but 
if our anticipations should prove to be correct, its pro- 
moters and active agents will have to endure a trial far in 
excess of any they contemplated when the enormous 
dominion was defined, and the long thin lines of advance 
were thrust into the heart of the savage continent. The 
slave-hunts, and the Moslem revival which vibrates through 
the huge mass of Central Africa, portend trouble, and will 
go far. Did any one so much as dream, when the word 
“ Mahdi” was whispered seven years ago, that the thing 
it represents would in so brief a time have virtually joined 
hands with fanatical Africa as far as the Atlantic, and 
would at this day threaten the newly created State which 
owes so much to the King of the Belgians 

There is, of course, another side to the medal. If 
the swarthy flood is rising and eucroaching, so is 
the white. If what we may almost call unexplored 
Africa is given over to the ravagers, oppressors, and 
enslavers, upon all its edges there are militant in- 
fluences which are eating deep into the blackness. They 
are advancing slowly, it may be, according to our impatient 
notions, yet none the less surely. For, quite apart from 
the Powers which keep and extend their possessions upon 
the coast-lands, there are the great English, and now the 
German Companies, intent on winning the race against the 
sons of violence. The British pressure is exerted on the 
East, the West, and the South, and through trade and 
industry, and doubtless audacity, it gains ground every 
hour. There are growths on the Shiré and the Lakes, as 
well as on the Niger, the Binué, and the Congo basins, and 
now the stream sets over the Drachenberg and up the 
Zambesi. The movement inwards upon the once mysterious 
immensity of Africa is never at rest, and the slave- 
raiding, as well as the religious fervour which has burst 
forth, are the answers to an ever-increasing constriction by 
the European intruders. It is the march of a revolution 
which is passing under our eyes, and though something has 
been lost here and there, more has been secured by the 
missionary, the explorer, and the merchant. Even 
Abyssinia, often intractable though Christian, with its 
fringes of savage tribes, is now the ally of a European 
Power. The flood appears to recede, does recede here and 
there, but on the whole it flows inwards; and the hardy 
enduring men who are now wending their painful way to 
the welcome ocean shores are, like their predecessors, known 
and unknown, the harbingers whose labours and example 
point to the victory to come. 





THE WOES OF WOMEN OF THE WORLD. 

ADY CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL does not, 

we suppose, wish to plead for an Kight-Hours Bill for 

the women of the upper classes, in her paper on ‘“ The Women 
of To-Day,” in the November number of the Nineteenth 
Century. A country-house inspector or inspectress would 
hardly be an acceptable remedy for the overwork of which she 
writes so pathetically, even though it were conceivable that a 
measure appointing such a functionary could be got through 
both Houses of Parliament, and could succeed in making it 
penal for the women of English mansions to be found enter- 
taining their guests after a given hour at night, or issuing 
their orders to the servants before a given hour in the morning. 
However pitiable may be the strain put upon ladies who are 
bent on governing their household well, and also “ growing 
a little soul,” as Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell expresses it 
by the mouth of her beau-ideal, Lady Fanny Cleremont,— 
by-the-way, we should have thought that the eager study of 
Herbert Spencer would “ grow” a good deal more understand- 
ing than “soul,”’—they would hardly welcome the enactment 
of a glorified kind of Factory Act to clip and curb their goodly 
hospitalities, as the proper remedy for the mischief. Whatever 





the overstrain, the women have the remedy in the} 
hands. No one compels them to attend “ own 

a. No one compels them to attend to any tng 
multifarious distractions of which Lady Catherine Mi the 
Gaskell complains, if they are so intent on “ growin ine 
soul” that they wish to drop any of them. «] ns oe 
public,” says the martyr of modern society, “ open ~ * 
address political clubs and associations, write foy a 
magazines, have a numerous correspondence with m ai 
family and with friends literary and political, eudie 7 
and superintend several political and charitable onguiied ded 
whilst all the time I have my children to educate oa 
after, my husband to play lady-in-waiting to, my howsehead 
matters to superintend and regulate, my parish in Sicknegg 
to provide and care for, and the county neighbours to call o 
and entertain.” No doubt that is a great deal too side 
do. But why not drop the speaking in public, the magazine 
writing, and the presiding over political organisations 3 
There is no penalty that we ever heard of for declining 
to speak in public or to write magazine articles, na 
certainly no moral obligation to supply any of these super. 
fluities of luxury, if there be not even a moral obliga. 
tion to cut off that supply. It is not very easy to conceive 
why any sane woman who feels such miscellaneous under. 
takings oppressive, does not at once refuse such undertakings 
for the future. Our grandmothers might just as well have 
complained of the tyranny of samplers or fancy-work, and 
the monstrous oppression of having been expected to take 
their *broidery-frame and add “a crimson to the quaint 
macaw.” Probably the “quaint macaw” was just as useful to 
the world as the speaking in public or the magazine-writing 
and less likely to waste other people’s time. These burdens 
under which the imagination of our modern woman faints, are 
entirely self-imposed ; and we cannot conceive any which it 
would be easier for a resolute woman to throw off. It is true 
that these spider-webs of fashion appear to confine the free. 
dom of those who suffer under them more effectually than 
brick walls or bars of iron; but that is just because they seem 
to dissolve away the resolution of the victims, not because 
they are themselves in any way binding. Fashionable 
fetters are like draughts of chloral,—they destroy the power 
of inward resistance, for in themselves they have no foree 
at all, A nervous man might just as well complain bitterly 
that he is compelled to touch every separate railing on 
his way along Hyde Park, or that he cannot rid him. 
self of a troublesome rhyme, as a woman that she is 
bound to undertake such tasks as these. The remedy is 
not in society, but in the individual character. Probably a 
good physician could help women in so sad a plight to break 
through the silly fashions which they find so cruel, as he 
has often helped a nervous man to break himself of some 
hypochondriac habit. 


Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell touches the core of the 
difficulty when she complains that while men are supposed 
to do only one thing at a time, women are always expected to be 
at the beck and call of everybody. That, no doubt, is true enough 
in a certain sense. It is true that, on the old view of society, 
women were supposed to pervade generally all the arrangements 
of the house, and to exercise an influence and control which 
are entirely inconsistent with giving themselves up to special, 
almost professional pursuits, like political or literary life. And 
as women, like men, are limited beings, women, if they choose to 
throw themselves into these special and almost professional pur- 
suits, must give up a good deal that they have been accustomed 
to do. They must shut themselves up, as Lady Catherine 
Milnes Gaskell’s paragon says that her husband does when he 
is preparing a speech for Parliament, refuse themselves to the 
butler and the gardener and the housekeeper, as be refuses 
himself to the Bishop or the political agent, or “even the stud- 
groom” “under these solemn circumstances,” and let those 
functionaries find out for themselves whether they will bear 
the grievances they complain of, or give notice to leave. Lady 
Catherine’s difficulty is very easily solved. She wants to know 
why women are expected to do more than they can by any 
possibility do decently, including “ growing a bit of soul” by 
the aid of that unexpected hot-bed for “soul,” the study of 
Herbert Spencer. Well, the answer is, that women are 
expected to do all these things just because they are foolish 
enough to endeavour to meet expectations which it is really 
impossible for them to meet. They must rouse themselves, 
and take their choice. If they want to make speeches, and 
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s, and grow “ soul” by the study of Herbert 

let them be like the resolute husband, who on an 
iS) meer, 1€ e “ ” 

ey declined to see “even the stud-groom.” Let them 
ty Sealer and gardener to their master, deny themselves 
pee sili and to the governess, ignore the housekeeper’s 
o and for truffles or for culinary directions, and throw 
pare ceive into the platform and the magazine. If the house 
yet into disorder for want of guidance, they must comfort 
themselves by thinking that in guiding the public meeting 
and the general reader they are supplying grander wants 
than those of their own family. If, on the other hand, they 
feel that the twins and the governess, and the housekeeper 
and the gardener, have greater claims on them than the plat- 
form and the editor and Herbert Spencer, then let them deny 
themselves these modern luxuries. Let them sternly refuse to 
“open music-halls;” let them enjoy privately “the development 
of musical feeling in the country without making speeches 
about it; let them tell the magazine editor that they have no time 
to write about the “ women of to-day,” and yet be the efficient 
heads of families they aspire to be. But whatever they choose, 
they must have the courage of their choice, and not attempt 
to be both women and men, which is what it would 
appear from Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell’s article that 
they are endeavouring to be. That will never answer. They 
seem to miss the fact that one of the great duties of men 
is to say “No,” and that women will make very bad men, and 
not perbaps very first-rate women, if they cannot say “ No ” de- 
cisively to a number of applicants for their services. It is no 
manner of use getting up on platforms or expressing opinions 
in magazines if they do not put into their speeches and articles 
a little of masculine energy in repudiating responsibilities 
to which they are not equal. Life is a constant series of dis- 
criminations between what it is well to attempt and what it is 
not well to attempt. The “ women of to-day,” if we may trust 
Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell’s account of society, are so 
yielding, that they are quite willing to attempt anything with- 
out discrimination. They do not discriminate between what 
they have strength for and what they have not strength for, 
or between what they have time for and what they have not 
timefor. They donot discriminate between occupations which 
really suit them, and occupations which only slightly interest 
them. They trifle with a multitude of concerns, and 
consequently do nothing well. They try to combine public 
life with private life, out-of-doors life with indoors life, 
the life of the nursery and drawing-room with the life 
of the study and the public meeting——and they very 
naturally fail. They have only to remember that if they 
are going to take up efficiently men’s duties, they must not 
forget to take up with them men’s decision, not to say even 
men’s obstinacy, for without these the men’s duties will come 
to grief. The “ women of to-day” should beware of pottering 
with tasks which take a great deal of effort, and what is more, a 
great deal of constancy, if they are to be discharged well at all. 
No doubt there are many women with plenty of faculty for 
them; but faculty is not enough, there must be the time and 
opportunity too. If they are to discharge these tasks, they must 
give up a good deal which they seem hardly prepared to give 
up. You cannot be at once a “pervading influence” and a 
piece-worker. If you are to be the latter, you must resign 
your pretensions to be the former. As we said before, life is 
choice. Lady Catherine Milnes Gaskell describes women who 
choose to be everything at once,—men and women both,— 
which is another way of saying that she describes women who 
can do nothing as they ought. 


write article 





THE INTELLECTUAL EFFECTS OF ELECTRICITY. 
ORD SALISBURY, in the impressive though all too 
brief speech which he delivered on Monday before the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, admitted that only the 
future could prove whether the effect of the discovery of 
electricity, the great discovery of our age, would tell for good 
orevilin the main. He hoped, but doubted; and if his only 
ground for hope is the one he gave, we should say his fears 
Were reasonable, and his hopes based upon data much too thin 
tosupport a reasonable confidence. It was, he thought, possible 
that in the distributive power of electricity, which “ carries 
along the stiff force of the steam-engine now confined to its 
own centre” to distances growing ever greater, there might 
*be found an instrument capable of conferring happiness on 
mankind. The ability to turn on power in a private house as 





you now turn on gas, might scatter the aggregations of 
humanity which steam has drawn together, and, by enabling 
artisans to work at home, restore the family life now so rudely 
broken up. We have ourselves suggested that same possibility, 
and if it were but real, if, that is, villages scattered over the 
face of the cultivated plain could take the industrial place 
of our manufacturing cities, and especially of the working 
section of this overgrown London, we could say with full 
hearts that electricity had redeemed science from the reproach 
that it had done so muck to increase the effectiveness and so 
little to increase the happiness of mankind. To abolish the 
practice of labouring in hordes, and restore to seclusion ‘its 
place in the habits of men, is to renew, and perhaps purify, 
civilisation, now poisoned by the fetid steam which rises from 
the aggregation of crowds. But then, is it soP We are told 
that the “advantages of concentration ” will hardly be 
affected by any motor, that the factory would undersell the 
cottage if the cottager could make a motor of his own will, 
and that when steam is remembered only as a clumsy sort of 
power once used to generate electric force, artisans and their 
daughters will still congregate in thousands, in order to avoid 
the loss of time inherent in distributed workshops. And we 
are also told, and this by the workers themselves, that they 
prefer it so; that distribution would be segregation, and 
restore the too great power of capital; that they wish for the 
social atmosphere they now enjoy ; that work would be in- 
tolerable to them if performed in narrow homes, redolent of the 
smell of food, insufficient in supply of fresh air, and wearisome 
with the cries of children and the querulousness of overtasked 
wives. Wefear we must not hope much in this direction from 
electricity, though, no doubt, it may give to the higher natures 
among workmen a better chance of living in partial seclusion ; 
and we think the observer’s glance must strike deeper than 
the mere methods of industry, before he can decide with any 
mental certainty whether the new force will ultimately work 
for the benefit of mankind. 

Its material effects will, we suppose, in the main be good. 
An increase to the productive force of the race can hardly be 
other than beneficial, and if electricity is found not to increase 
that force, it will be disused. Civilisation is dependent first of 
all on the possibility that a man may produce something more 
than he and his family want to eat, and any power, not evil in 
itself, which can increase that surplus without increasing toil, 
must tend to promote material civilisation. It is too late, and 
men are too numerous, for thinkers even to discuss the benefit of 
machinery—though Mr. Mallock, in his new and most charming 
book on Cyprus, does say that he felt when in that island, and 
far from railways, how he had gained greatly by the increase 
in the size of the world—and if machinery is good, the more per- 
fect the machinery the better it must be. The less the force 
wasted in comparison with the outturn, the greater the con- 
servation of human energy. The mere lightening of the day 
of two hours of toil, without loss of product, would in most 
countries be an unspeakable boon; and we do not know that 
the equalisation of chances as between the more favoured and 
the less favoured countries and districts, which must ulti- 
mately come when electricity is generated in gigantic 
reservoirs, and distributed, say, over Western India from the 
white gorge of the Nerbudda, or over Southern England from 
the gorge of the Avon, can be any injury to the world. It is 
hard to think of Somerset being repopulated without a sigh 
for that glory of beautiful seclusion which must vanish; but 
the sigh will not come from those “common millions” for 
whom the beauty of the world was designed, mostly in vain. 
Quick means of travel already exist, and their further diffusion 
eannot injure man, while the relief which electricity may 
bring to that section of the animal world which works 
for its bread may be almost infinite. Imagine the hundred 
million of ploughing oxen now toiling in Asia, with their 
labour superseded by electric accumulators! We can see no 
balance of evil in the material results of electricity, or can see 
it clearly only in this, that it may level the half-intelligent toe 
completely with the intelligent, and in the universal com- 
petition it may promote, may lower the total average of 
civilisation. The world would hardly gain if Chinamen had 
more silk and Europeans fewer shirts. Still, that result is 
too distant for sound speculation; we know not the next 
advantage that enterprise and morale may secure to the higher 
races; and thinking of mankind as if Europeans were all, we 
can see no ground for apprehension in the development of 
electricity as a material force. 
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It is in its effect as an intellectual force that apprehension 
arises in us. The first result of the discovery has been a vast 
diffusion of what is called “news,” the recording of every event, 
and especially of every crime, everywhere without perceptible 
interval of time. The world is for purposes of “intelligence ” 
reduced to a village, and the village gossip is discussed con- 
tinuously and without delay in every house. A crime committed 
in Paris at midnight shocks Calcutta or Melbourne at break- 
fast, and a catastrophe caused by a jerry-builder of New York 
wakes in two hours the sensation of pity throughout the 
civilised world. Can that be altogether good? Certainly it 
increases nimbleness of mind, develops curiosity, helps to 
waken men out of the slumberous condition in which the 
mental faculties grow torpid; but it does this at a heavy 
price. All men are compelled to think of all things, at the 
same time, on imperfect information, and with too little 
interval for reflection. It is rumour rather than intelligence 
which is hurried so breathlessly across continents and seas. 
We hear of the massacre of Dr. Peters and his party, and of 
the feeling excited in Berlin by that massacre, on the same 
day, and perceive therefore, whether we will or not, more 
of the correlation of events; but we hear of neither accurately, 
know only by vague rumour of the authors of the massacre, 
only by the vaguest gossip of the desire for revenge which it 
has evoked probably against persons entirely innocent,—Dr. 
Peters, it is possible, not having been slaughtered either by the 
Masai tribe or the Somali tribe, but by his own savage followers. 
The constant diffusion of statements in snippets, the constant 
excitements of feeling unjustified by fact, the constant 
formation of hasty or erroneous opinions, must in the end, 
one would think, deteriorate the intelligence of all to whom 
the telegraph appeals. The readers of newspapers know of 
more events, many more, than they did in 1859; but of each 
of the events they hear of, they know much less than they did 
when they were compelled to wait for the correspondents’ full 
and explicatory accounts. Those accounts now never arrive, or 
arriving, are never read, the correspondents being as unwilling 
to write letters which the telegraph will have made “ stale,” 
as ordinary mankind are to “waste time” in perusing them. 
The result is a universal haste and confusion of judgment, a 
disposition to decide too quickly, an impatience if hurried 
action is not taken before the statesmen or others respon- 
sible have had time to think. It is as if all men had to study 
all questions under the excitement of anger or fear or pity, 
or that conscious sense of being “bustled ” which, of all 
the recurrent annoyances of life, makes true reflection most 
difficult or impossible. We notice, or fancy we notice, in all 
the rising generation a tendency to jump at conclusions 
without data, to avoid suspending judgment, to postpone 
thought to the indulgence of mere surprise—the new form of 
the old “lust for wonder,” once so strong a force in the world— 
and those are the results we should expect from the electric 
telegraph, and from the tendency of its superhuman speed, speed 
for which even the simile of thought seems hardly sufficient, 
to make it the sole vehicle of intelligence to humanity. Lord 
Salisbury himself feels this keenly. In one of the most 
remarkable passages of his speech of Monday, the Premier: 
who is both a statesman and a skilled electrician, said :— 
“T will venture to say that there is no department under the 
Government so profoundly indebted to the discoveries of those 
who have made this science as the Foreign Office, with which 
I have the honour to be connected. I may say that we posi- 
tively exist by virtue of the electric telegraph. The whole 
work of all the chancelleries in Europe is now practically con- 
ducted by the light of that great science, which is not so old 
as the century in which we live. And there is a strange feeling 
that you have in communicating constantly and frequently 
day by day with men whose inmost thoughts you know by the 
telegraph, but whose faces you have never seen. It is some- 
thing more than a mere departmental effect which these 
great discoveries have had upon the government of the 
world.” “Indebted!” is that the right word? Should it 
not rather be “cursed”? Is it conceivable that statesmen, 
informed of all they know through such a medium, with its 
inevitable hurries, its inherent necessity for over-compression, 
its unavoidable reticences, should ever really know even 
events, should ever be wisely counselled, should ever be inter- 
nally urged to reflection, as they were under the old végime ? 
Certainly the public outside chancelleries is not, and we doubt 
if even statesmen escape the new temptation of the public to 





i 
look out upon the world as a great stage, where someth} 
exciting is always happening, where “interest” is more con, 
centrated than in actual life, but where everything, even g 
catastrophe or an explosion, is felt to be more or legg Unreal, 
Gladness is lost in excitement, sorrow is soothed by interesting. 
ness, and thought is drowned in an instinctive rush of - 
feeling that the scene went marvellously well. The faculty of 
emotion wears itself out, and that of reflection is disused, unti] 
the jaded spectator asks for sensations to quicken his blood, 
and half-pardons the Masai for killing Dr. Peters, becanss 
for half-an-hour the event has made him feel more alive, 
This unnatural excitement, this perpetual dissipation of the 
mind, this frittering away of feeling on the scenes of an 
opera, must in the end injure the conscience as well ag the 
intelligence; and this, which we owe to electricity, must be 
set in the balance against any material benefits it may confer. 
We say nothing of the other fact, to which Lord Salisbury 
did not allude, that the universal result of the use of the tele. 
graph is to overfill the ordinary mind with undigested anq 
indigestible scraps of information, and urge only that its 
tendency must be to weaken and ultimately to paralyse 
reflective power. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


ITALY AND FRANCE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—In your issue of October 19th, Mr. Hodgson Pratt 
draws attention to what he calls ‘ the remarkable movement 
in Italy which has recently manifested itself in favour of 
peace and friendship with France.” He might safely have 
gone further and stated, that for many years no Italian of 
any class—except perhaps some of the Clericals—has been s0 
unpatriotic as to wish for war, and yet have been within the 
mark. At the same time, his perusal of the Milan Secolo 
seems to have led him into the error of supposing that Italy 
would be willing to throw over her certain friends, Germany 
and Austria, for the equally certain ill-feeling of France, as 
manifested by her Press and her subjects from 1870 down to 
the other day, when the Italian Peace delegates and work. 
men’s deputations returned from Paris fuming at the dis. 
courtesy with which they had been received. 

The Francophile policy supported by the Secolo, so far from 
spreading through Italy, has had the effect of driving the 
Republican party, with the exception of the small group of 
ultra-Radicals represented by that organ, into the arms of 
the Government, with the cry,—“ Italians first, Republicans 
afterwards !” 

The Secolo itself is apostrophised as unpatriotic, accused of 
being in the pay of France, and, worst crime of all, of trying 
to undermine Italian unity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Florence, November 1st. HELEN ZIMMERNY. 





WHITES AND BLACKS IN AMERICA. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘SPECTATOR.’ | 

Srr,—I give you hearty thanks for your article on the above 
subject which appeared on October 26th. When the Negro 
of the Southern States suffered in his body from scourges 
brandings, mutilations, chains, dogs, and devils in the form 
of men, he had hundreds of thousands of sympathisers in this 
country and the United States; but now that the Negrois 
a redeemed being—a legal and an authentic citizen of the 
United States—and is made to suffer in his mind, the number 
of his sympathisers is very much less, both in this country 
and his own. Why? The only answer I can give to the 
inquiry is that the people of the United States have retro- 
graded in political lite, they have subordinated their national 
aspirations to a detestable and narrow-minded race prejudice, 
and in a spiritual sense have gone back into colonialism. 

“The Declaration of Independence was held sacred by all, and 
thought to include all, but now to aid in making the bondage of 
the Negro universal and eternal it is assailed and sneered at, and 
construed and hawked at, and torn till if its framers could rise 
from their graves they could not at all recognise it. All the 
powers of earth seem rapidly combining against the Negro. 
Mammon is after him, ambition follows, philosophy follows, and 
the theology of the day is fast joining the ery. They have him 
in his prison-house,—they have searched his person, and left no 
prying instrument with him. One after another they have closed 
the heavy iron doors upon him, and now they have him, as it were, 
bolted in with a lock of a hundred keys, which can never be un- 
locked without the concurrence of every key; the keys are the 
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different men, and they are scattered toa 
» -snacgiol distant places; and they stand musing as 
diffe’ on in all the dominions of mind and matter can be 
ke the impossibility of his escape more complete 


ands of 
page inventi 
uced to ma 
than it is.” 
The citizen 
charges 8g 
them ; and th e 
triking words of the martyred President are more 
= ‘call true to-day than when first spoken more than a 
emphats f A century ago, and express with precision the 
— wl social bondage of the Negro citizens of the 
_— States at this present hour. You remind us that the 
hom Men’s Christian Association throughout America will 
br admit coloured youths to membership. This soaring 
pie ie of these Christian young men is but a straw in the 
ye but it tells which way the wind blows on the river. The 
Ps vs is not allowed to share in the Lord’s Supper when it is 
4 pit’ in Holy Trinity Church. The bloodof some Americans 
po good enough to ransom the “ niggers” from slavery, but 
the sacrifice of the Saviour was not meant for Negroes ! 

To talk on this matter with bated breath will do more harm 
to Whites than to Blacks, and I for one hope that this ball 
will be kept rolling until it is so big that its force becomes 
jrresistible in crushing out of existence the degrading race 
prejudices which are able to make a great nation little and of 
no aceount.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Savile Club. 


of the United States who thundered these awful 
inst his own countrymen was slain for uttering 
at citizen was no other than Abraham Lincoln. 


A. J. DUFFIELD. 


IRISH CATHOLIC INTOLERANCE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sm—“C. P. M.” denounces the confiscation, by James IT.’s 
Irish Parliament, of the estates of two thousand persons who 
were attainted of treason. I do not defend such action, but it 
should be remembered that the Parliament of England, in 
1651, declared all estates in Ireland forfeited, with the excep- 
tion of those belonging to “ Protestants who had shown 
constant affection to the Parliament” during the Civil War. 
And again, on the final defeat of James IL., the estates of his 
adherents—that is, of nearly all the Catholic landowners—were 
confiscated, and without any compensation. 

“(¢,P. M.” further states that injustice was done in offering 
only the original purchase-money to those settlers, not attainted, 
but whose estates were to be restored to the original owners. 
But who were the settlers? They were, for the most part, 
officers of Cromwell’s army, who had bought up the grants made 
to the soldiers in payment of arrears, and were now called upon 
—having enjoyed other people’s property for more than thirty 
years—to give place to the rightful owners, receiving back the 
price they had paid. I still fail to see any injustice in their 
¢reatment.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bournemouth, November 4th. Davip CoLTHURST. 





EAST AND WEST. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
$ir,—The following incident illustrates the interesting com- 
parison drawn between the Eastern and Western type of mind 
in the article on Lord Derby’s speech. I was sitting with some 
friends at sunset, among the ruins of Karnak, with a group of 
Arabs round us. One of our party said,—‘* Mahommed, why 
does the sun rise here and set over there?” The youth 
looked puzzled a moment, and then, with acquiescent content, 
anawered,—* That is the business of my God, and not the 
business of me.”—I am, Sir, &c., JoHun T. MITCHELL. 
Kelvin, Upton Lane, West Ham, E., November 5th. 


THE MORAVIANS AND THE LEPERS. 
{To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Siz—So much has been said and written and done in con- 
nection with the work and name of Father Damien and his 
Leper Mission, that it is but fair that some mention at last 
should be made of the many years’ work, of a far earlier date, 
of the devoted Moravian missionaries amongst the lepers of 
South Africa. Although a work of considerable extent, 
carried on under the auspices of our own Government, few 
seem ever to have heeded it, or heard of it. 

In January, 1822, 2 Moravian Brother, the Rev. Mr. 
Leitner, and his English wife left the society of their fellow- 
missionaries, and at the request of the then Governor at the 
Cape, Lord Charles Somerset, removed to the Leper Hospital 








at Hemel en Aarde, a lonesome spot, far removed from all 
human habitations, and so hemmed in by lofty rocks that only 
a small strip of sky was visible above. Here they entered upon 
their self-denying, repulsive, and, as then supposed, perilous 
duties. Year by year the work progressed. Diligence super- 
seded idleness, the languor of despair and wretchedness gave 
place to cheerful industry. The hospital was surrounded by 
neat gardens, and a large plot of land brought under cultiva- 
tion by the lepers themselves for the general benefit. Then, 
under the missionary’s direction, an aqueduct was constructed, 
which supplied the little colony with water for their gardens 
and houses. By night and by day the presiding Brother was 
ready to minister to the temporal and spiritual wants of his 
patients, and many a wild, depraved outcast was led to submit 
with resignation and Christian fortitude to the lifelong trial 
and affliction before him. 

During six years of service, Pastor Leitner baptised ninety- 
five adults ; and sad was the Easter Day when he was suddenly 
removed by death in the very act of administering this rite to 
one of the converts. A successor was soon found to fill up 
the breach, and to labour in the same devoted spirit; and 
when the Leper Hospital was removed from Hemel en Aarde 
to Robben Island, a low, sandy islet, surrounded by dangerous 
rocks, near the entrance of Table Bay, seven miles from Cape 
Town, the patients urgently petitioned Government to let 
their Moravian teachers go with them. On the arrival of the 
missionary and his wife, the whole company of lepers broke 
forth into songs of praise and thankfulness for the restoration 
of their beloved “ father and mother.” 

A school was now opened for the children of the lepers, and 
such adults as chose to attend. ‘It is most touching,” wrote 
the teacher, “ to see the scholars turn over the leaves of their 
Bibles with their mutilated hands. On Sunday morning you 
would find such miserable beings as pressed round Jesus to be 
healed of Him exerting all their ingenuity to reach the little 
church,—here a young lazar sitting on the ground, thrusting 
himself forward with difficulty; there another, creeping on 
his knees and the stumps of his arms; further on a patient, 
wholly deprived of hands and feet, in a wheelbarrow, being 
conveyed to the house of prayer by a brother in affliction, 
whose head and face are swollen till they look like a lion’s. 
Go into the wards of the hospital. On one couch lies a leper 
whose hands are gone, before him an open Bible. He has 
reached the bottom of the page, but cannot turn it over. He 
looks round, and one who can walk, but is also without hands, 
takes another, who has lost his feet, upon his back, and carries 
him to the first to turn over the leaf.” 

In 1860, the Governor expressed a desire that a competent 
and qualified master should be sent to take charge of the schools, 
and again a young Moravian Brother was found ready to leave 
home and its comforts and privileges, a widowed mother and 
other relatives, to go to this desolate island of lepers. 
“Poor creatures!” he wrote after his arrival; “some of them 
are dreadfully afflicted, and at times the effluvium is intoler- 
able; but they are very attentive and eager to profit.” For 
five years this earnest worker continued his labours; then he 
too was laid to rest in the shadow of the little church on 
Robben Island. 

Thus, during forty years, a succession of Christian men and 
women from the Moravian congregations gave themselves up 
to live and die in their self-sacrificing work amid this mass 
of human misery and corruption. When at length, in 1867, 
the Colonial Government appointed a chaplain of the Church of 
England to the hospital, these devoted missionaries regretfully 
resigned their post on the lonesome leper isle. They did not, 
however, retire from their work amongst the lepers, for since 
that time they have laboured arduously in the Leper Home at 
Jerusalem, founded by Baron von Keffenbrinck Ascheraden 
and his wife, whose compassion had been aroused by the pitiable 
condition of the wretched lepers who lingered neglected and 
forlorn, unsoothed and untended, outside the gates of the 
Holy City. 

The story of the work here would be too long for my present 
letter. I might tell of the missionary’s wife, unable to induce 
any to assist her, herself doing the household work and loath- 
some washing until a Christian Arab girl came forward, and 
at length another Sister went out to her aid,—the missionary 
ministering to the wants of the dying patients when contact 
with them was well-nigh intolerable,—both of them welcoming 
the enlargement of the hospital and the reception of the 
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additional sufferers who clamorously besieged the doors at the 

death of every leper, “for,” said they, “it cuts us to the heart 

to send them back to a life almost worse than that of a beast.” 
I trust, Sir, you will pardon the length of this letter from 

one who highly esteems the Moravians, well knowing the 

worth and solidity of their work wherever undertaken.—I am, 

Sir, &c., THe AuTHOR OF “ MoRAVIAN LIFE IN THE 

Buiack Forest,” &c. 





DR. ASCHROTT ON THE ENGLISH POOR-LAW. 
[To tue Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1zr,—While thanking you for the generally appreciative notice 
of “The English Poor-Law System,” by Dr. Aschrott (not 
Aschrolt, as misprinted), in the Spectator of November 2nd, I 
should be glad to be allowed to point out that the two “ obvious 
errors ” mentioned by your critic are perfectly accurate state- 
ments of the provisions of the Poor-Law Act of 1834. A 
reference to section 40 of that Act will show that the confusion 
which he imagines to have been made between owners and 
ratepayers is non-existent. He has probably been misled by 
the fact that the clause in question has been amended by a 
later Act (7 and 8 Vict., cap. 101), which assimilated the 
franchise of owners and of occupiers (see Aschrott, p. 182). 
Your critic isalso mistaken in his suggestion that in the state- 
ment that the Poor-Law Commissioners were authorised to 
fix the qualification of a guardian, “ but this qualification must 
not exceed £40 a year,” the words “ be less than ” are obviously 
meant. The words of Section 38 are: ‘“ But not soas to require 
a qualification exceeding the annual rental of £40,” the intention 
being obviously to prevent the qualification from being fixed 
so high as to be unduly exclusive.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Union Club, S.W. H. PREsTON-THOMAS, 
Translator of Dr. Aschrott’s “ Englishe Armenwesen.” 





A UNIVERSAL MONEY. 
{To THE | DITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I thank you for the publication of my letter. The 
insertion of an unnecessary comma after the word “coined,” 
and perhaps my error in using the phrase “twopenny- 
halfpenny,” have prevented you from quite understanding my 
suggestion, 

All I want is one coin, the tenth of a florin; the latter and 
the sovereign will remain as at present, and the penny might, 
of course, remain in practical use as a coin. Let me add that 
I do not present my idea as leading to a positive decimal 
system, but only as near to this as we are likely to obtain.— 
I am, Sir, &e., GEORGE WILLIAM BELL. 

Law Fire Office, London, November 4th. 

[We should very much regret any attempt to establish an 
English decimal coinage on the basis of a pound sterling as 
the unit, for that would stand in the way of an international 
money of account, instead of facilitating it—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE LONDON B.A. DEGREE. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SpecraTorR.”’ | 
Srr,—You do not—with your limited space, perhaps you can- 
not—encourage me to proceed in the Spectator to proof of my 
assertions on this subject; but will youallow me to adda word 
en your editorial exceptions to what I said ? 

(1.) My remarks applied to the great bulk of the “first 
class” of B.A.’s quite as much as to the “second;” the two 
classes being parted by a line of no real significance. 

(2.) So far from there being improvement through “ recent 
changes,” these (which, by-the-way, are no longer very recent) 
have had no small part in bringing about the decadence that 
is charged.—I am, Sir, &c., G. Croom ROBERTSON. 

University College, November sth. 

[We certainly cannot find space for the evidence which 
Professor Croom Robertson believes that he could bring; but 
if we could, we are quite sure that counter-evidence of the 
greatest weight disproving both his assertions could be 
produced.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


THE DOG-OWNERS’ PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 
AND UNIVERSAL MUZZLING. 
{To THE Epitor oF THE ‘SPECTATOR.’ ] 
S1r,—As the reports which have appeared in several of your 
contemporaries of a quasi-public or ticket meeting at St. 








. ———— CT 
James’s Hall, convened by the Society with a big brags. 
at 50 Leicester Square, and a very long name Connecting +: 
some way with hydrophobia, are calculated to misheg ee 
public as to the aims and objects of the Association of Whig 
I am the treasurer, I beg space for a few words of explanati . 
A resolution, proposed at the close of a long ang a 
lecture on hydrophobia by a Mr. Frank Kerslake, invited mf 
meeting to support general muzzling as Proposed in the - 
drafted by the Hydrophobia Society. Now, the muzzling . 
posed by Sir Henry Roscoe’s Bill is not universal, byt wae 
as it proposes to exclude from its operation all dogs « ordi, 
arily used for the purposes of sport, during such tite, 
they shall be actually engaged in lawful sport.” I . 
not stop to discuss the propriety of the exemption (Which 
is obviously the price to be paid for whatever Support 
the Bill may receive from the sporting community), [) this 
resolution, some one proposed an amendment substitutin, 
universal muzzling in fact, as opposed to the Nominal} 
universal muzzling advocated by Sir Henry Roscoe's Bj), I 
am informed that Mr. Vesey (the secretary of our Association) 
made an admirable speech, pointing out the dishonesty “i 
futility of the proposal in Sir H. Roscoe’s Bill. Technically 
he supported the amendment as against the resolution; byt] 
am assured by those present that no one who heard him ey 
for a single moment have supposed that he advocated muzzling 
(whether partial or universal) as a prophylactic against canine 
rabies. At the same time, having regard to the imperte 
reports that were sure to appear in the daily papers, and th 
certainty that our opponents would do their best to distoy 
the facts to the prejudice of our Society, there is no doubi 
that it was a mistake on Mr. Vesey’s part to place himsef— 
and with himself the Society he represented—in such a false 
position. If the amendment had been carried, the resolution 
would, of course, have been defeated; but the victory whig 
in that event would have been gained by Mr. Vesey over the 
partial muzzlers, would have been purchased at the cost of the 
Dog-Owners’ Association, who oppose muzzling not on senti. 
mental grounds alone, but for many good and sufficient 
reasons which they have made known to the world over and 
over again, and which have never yet been refuted.—Thanking 
you for kindly permitting me to repudiate on the part of this 
Association the entirely erroneous notion that it is in favour 
of muzzling dogs on any terms, I am, Sir, &c., 

Grorce Canby, Treasurer, D.O.P.A. 
Tenrple, October 31st. 


A CORRECTION FROM MR. PRICE HUGHES. 
(To Tue Epiror oF THE ‘ SPECTATOR. ’ ] 
Sr1r,—It is a pity that the writer of the attack on me in yow 
issue of November 2nd does not read the Pall Mall Gazette on 
Tuesdays as well as Mondays. Had he done that last week, 
he would have seen in the Tuesday issue a letter in which] 
pointed out a grave inaccuracy in the summary report of ny 
Sunday afternoon address which that journal published o 
the Monday. Iam as incapable as you are of saying that the 
Bishop of Peterborough ought to be expelled from decent 
society. I made that remark about gamblers. Of the Bishop 
himself I spoke with all the respect to which so eminents 
prelate is entitled —I am, Sir, &c., 
Hucu Price Hucues. 
8 Taviton Street, Gordon Square, W.C., November 7th. 
[We regret that the correction escaped us.—Ep. Spectator. 








POETRY. 
ea 
OULD DOCTOR MACK. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FATHER O’FLYNN.” 
YE may tramp the world over 
From Delhi to Dover, 
And sail the salt say from Archangel to Arragon, 
Circumvint back 
Through the whole Zodiack, 
But to ould Docther Mack ye can’t furnish a paragon- 
Have ye the dropsy, 
The gout, the autopsy ? 
Fresh livers and limbs instantaneous he’ll shape ye, 
No ways infarior 
In skill, but. suparior, 
And lineal postarior to Ould Aysculapius. 
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i 
aa his wig wid the curls so carroty, 
Aigle eye and complexion clarety : 
Here’s to his health, 
Honour and wealth, 
The king of his kind and the crame of all charity! 


How the rich and the poor, 
To consult for a cure, . 
wd on to his doore in their carts and their carriages, 
Showin’ their tongues 
Or unlacin’ their lungs, 
For divle one symptom the docther disparages. 
Troth, an’ he’ll tumble 
For high or for humble, , 
From his warm feather-bed wid no cross contrariety ; 
Makin’ as light 
Of nursin’ all night 
The beggar in rags as the belle of society. 


Cro 


Chorus—He and his wig, &e. 


And as if by a meracle, 
Ailments hysterical, 

Dad, wid one dose of bread-pills he can smother, 
And quench the love-sickness 
Wid wonderful quickness, 

By prescribin’ the right boys and girls to aich other. 
And the sufferin’ childer— 
Your eyes ’twould bewilder 

To see the wee craythurs his coat-tails unravellin’, 
And aich of them fast 
On some treasure at last, 

Well knowin’ ould Mack’s just a toy-shop out travellin’. 

Chorus—He and his wig, &e. 


Thin, his doctherin’ done, 
In a rollickin’ run 
Wid the rod or the gun, he’s the foremost to figure. 
By Jupiter Ammon, 
What jack-snipe or salmon 
Fer rose to backgammon his tuail-fly or trigger ! 
And hark! the view-hollo! 
*Tis Mack in full follow 
On black ‘ Faugh-a-ballagh ’ the country-side sailin’. 
Och, but you’d think 
*Twas ould Nimrod in pink, ; 
Wid his spurs cryin’ chink over park-wall and palin’. 


Chorus— 

He and his wig wid the curls so carroty, 

Aigle eye and complexion clarety : 
Here’s to his bealth, 
Honour, and wealth! 

Hip, hip, hooray! wid all hilarity, 

Hip, hip, hooray ! that’s the way, 

All at once, widout disparity ! 
One more cheer 
For our docther dear, 

The king of his kind and the crame of all charity. 
Hip, hip, hooray ! 








BOOKS. 


————— 
MR. PALGRAVE’S SELECTION OF SACRED 
POETRY.* 
TuE lovers of English poetry are so greatly indebted to Mr. 
Palgrave for the fine taste displayed in his Golden Treasury of 
Songs and Lyrics, that any fresh anthology bearing his name 
upon the title-page is sure to attract attention. As a selection 
of sacred song, it is especially welcome, since this department 
of our poetry has been comparatively neglected by compilers. 
Itwill be observed that Mr. Palgrave’s Treasury does not cover 
the whole range of sacred verse, but is restricted to lyrical 
poetry. Nothing, therefore, is selected from Milton’s great 
ples; and three of the most elaborate hymns of praise in the 
language—Adam’s morning hymn, the hymn at the end of 
homson’s Seasons, and Coleridge’s “Hymn in the Valley of 
Chamouni”—are necessarily excluded. Mr. Palgrave’s field is, 
_— : 


mere Treasury of Sacred Song. Selected from the English Lyrical Poetry of 
enturies, with Notes Explanatory and Biographical. By Francis T. 





Palgrave, Oxford: Clarendon Press. 





however, an ample one; and from it he has gathered many a 
lovely flower of sacred song, beginning with the “ Christ’s 
Nativity ” of William Dunbar, whose poetry, “like the rich 
and lovely architecture of his time, is the fine flower of expiring 
medixvalism,” and ending with Lord Tennyson’s patbetic 
poem, “In the Children’s Hospital.” 

The volume is one that will be accepted by the larger number 
of its readers for enjoyment and consolation, and they will 
not care to search for deficiencies. Probably no man living 
could have made a better selection. It is not only more com- 
prehensive than any we have seen hitherto, but it fulfils, on 
the whole, the editor’s aim, which is to offer “such sacred song, 
and such only, as shall also be instinctively felt worthy the 
august name of Poetry.” Thata lover of poetry should dis- 
cover faults of omission and commission, is inevitable, for tastes 
differ, and no anthology can entirely satisfy a critical reader. 

Ample justice is, we think, done to the early poets, and we 
are glad to see a name included among them which was but 
slightly known even to students until Mr. Bullen brought it 
once-more into the light of day. We do not agree with 
that ardent student of Elizabethan literature, that Thomas 
Campion is “a lyric poet of the first rank,” but he is a very 
genuine singer, and the smoothness of his verse, written, be it 
remembered, three hundred years ago, is remarkable. He 
will be known chiefly by his love lyrics, but his sacred verses 
are not without merit, as the following lines will prove :— 

“View me, Lord, a work of Thine! 
Shall I then lie drowned in night ? 
Might Thy grace in me but shine, 
1 should seem made all of light. 
But my soul still surfeits so 
On the poisoned baits of sin, 
That I strange and ugly grow; 
All is dark and foul within. 
Cleanse me, Lord, that I may knee! 
At Thine altar pure and white : 
They that once Thy mercies feel, 
Gaze no more on earth’s delight. 
Worldly joys like shadows fade 
When the heavenly light appears : 
But the covenants Thou hast made 
Endless, know nor days nor years. 
In Thy Word, Lord, is my trust ; 
To thy mercies fast I fly : 
Though I am but clay and dust, 
Yet thy grace can lift me high.” 
And what grace of versification there is in the following 
stanzas !— 
“To music bent is my retired mind, 
And fain would I some song of pleasure sing ; 
But in vain joys no comfort now I find ; ; 
From heavenly thoughts all true delight doth spring : 
Thy power, O God, Thy mercies to record, 
Will sweeten every note and every word. 
All earthly pomp or beauty to express 
Is but to carve in snow, on waves to write; 
Celestial things, though men conceive them less, 
Yet fullest are they in themselves of light : 
Such beams they yield as know no means to die; 
Such heat they cast as lifts the spirit high.” 

From the poems of George Herbert, the weightiest if not 
the sweetest of our sacred poets, many lyrics are selected, and 
we have here the cream of his verse. The same may be said 
of the poems chosen from the Silex Scintillans of Henry 
Vaughan, a poet less quaint than Herbert, and in our 
judgment more imaginative. It is now more than forty years 
since the Rev. H. F. Lyte—whose own name as 2 hymn-writer 
ranks among the best—edited a modern edition of this 
remarkable poet. The little volume published by Pickering 
may be said to have given new life to Vaughan, whose poems 
seem to have been unknown in the last century, and are barely 
mentioned by Campbell, who stole one or two fine thoughts 
from them. “The selection from Vaughan’s poetry here given,” 
Mr. Palgrave writes, “will probably be the largest mass of 
unfamiliar verse to most readers ;’ but so much has been 
written about Vaughan of late years, that it may be hoped his 
singularly original and imaginative poems are better known 
than Mr. Palgrave supposes. Popular he cannot be; but we 
venture to believe that he is already known and loved bya 
considerable number of readers. It has been supposed, and 
the supposition is repeated by the editor, that Vaughan’s 
striking poem, “The Retreat,” may have suggested some 
thoughts to Wordsworth when writing his great “ Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality.” That he possessed a copy of 
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the then very rare Silex Scintillans, is certain. In a note, by- 
the-way, on a poem of Keble’s, Mr. Palgrave observes that. we 
are closely reminded of Vaughan, and he adds: “ Yet it is 
hardly probable that his very rare little books should have 
fallen in Keble’s way by 1827.” Why not? Wordsworth, if 
he made use of the Silea Scintillans, must have had it in his 
possession twenty years before that date; and Keble, an 
Oxford man, might surely have found a copy in the Bodleian 
Library. Poets, it may be conjectured, have sometimes an 
instinct for disinterring obsolete poetry, like that of anti- 
quarians for discovering old sites: a bint that would be lost 
on ordinary men may lead them_to search for, and to find, the 
buried treasure. 

George Wither, who was an old man when Vaughan was 
still in his prime, is represented in this selection by two poems, 
one of them being the familiar and beautiful “Lullaby.” This 
charming but too fluent poet might, we think, have been more 
largely represented: we wish that Mr. Palgrave had inserted 
the verses written at sea, and the hymn, “In Summer-Time.” 
Then, in the poems quoted from Milton, which include, it is 
scarcely necessary to say, his youthful and splendid “ Ode on 
the Nativity,” we miss the “collect in verse,” “On the Late 
Massacre in Piemont,” which Mr. Palgrave has elsewhere 
called “the most mighty sonnet in any language.” If exalted 
emotion poetically expressed entitles a poem to be called 
lyrical, this sonnet deserves“to be so termed. Baxter, Milton’s 
contemporary, was not a poet, though he wrote poems; but one 
hymn, coming as it evidently did warm from the heart of this 
greatly suffering man, well deserves a place in the selection. 
The versions of the hymn differ, and in The Book of Praise 
there are some additional and rather feeble stanzas, omitted 
generally in the hymn-books, and also in Mr. Palgrave’s 
Treasury. The want of scrupulosity, or, let us say, the want 
of respect for a poet’s memory, in the compilers of bymn-books 
is notorious, and Baxter’s}hymn beginning with the line, 
“ Lord, it belongs not to my“care,” has not fared well at their 
hands. For example, the stanza,— 

‘Christ leads me through no darker rooms 
Than He went through before : 
He that unto God’s kingdom comes 
Must enter by this door,” 
has been altered in a popular hymn-book to “ His door,” which 
entirely changes its meaning, since Baxter meant the door of 
death. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Palgrave has done justice to 
Dr. Watts, who, unfortunately, injured his reputation by the 
production of much inferior work. Lord Selborne prints about 
forty of his hymns in The Book of Praise, which is far too large 
a number; but for devotion as well as poetry, a few of Dr. 
Watts’s hymns have not, we think, been surpassed by any 
later writer, though perhaps no single poem he has written 
is as popular as Toplady’s “Rock of Ages,” or Charles 
Wesley’s “Jesus, lover of my soul.” It is remarkable, by- 
the-way, that Watts, who was a bachelor, has written the 
loveliest cradle-song in the language. 

Charles Wesley is represented by eight hymns, in one of 
which, “ Wrestling with the Angel,” he reaches his highest 
mark asa poet. Of this poem,as Mr. Palgrave reminds us, 
Watts said, “ with the charming candour natural to him,” that 
it was worth all the works he himself had written. Another 
popular hymn of Wesley’s, inserted in the Treasury, “Come, 
let us join our friends above,” ends with the following stanza :— 

Oh! that we now might grasp our Guide, 
Oh! that the word were given! 
Come, Lord of Hosts! the waves divide, 

And land us all in Heaven!” 
This may not have been a false sentiment in the author at 
the moment the words were written, but it is hardly probable 
it was his daily sentiment, and it is certain that when sung by 
large congregations, such lines are worse than meaningless. 
If the singers were threatened with instant death in a church 
while uttering these words, what a mighty haste there would 
be to get out of it! But our hymn-books contain scores of 
hymns as unfit for congregational singing as the one just 
quoted. 

The two great singers of sacred verse in the seventeenth 
century were Herbert and Vaughan. There was a third who 
might have shared the honour with them, but Crashaw, 
although he has exquisite lines and phrases, is so burdened 
with conceits and extravagances, he is so careless and in- 
artistic, that he has rarely done justice to his genius. He 





lacks sobriety and judgment, and disgusts ag often 
charms. In our age, Keble and Cardinal Newman oe ké 
similar place to Herbert and Vaughan in an earjiop oy ‘ 
artistic age; and now, again, we are reminded of anothey 0 Losy 
poet, whose verses, had his taste been equal to the fery 
his emotion, might have been as well known ang wore 
theirs. Lord Selborne does not quote in his selection oe as 
poem of Faber’s, neither does his name appear in the a 
of English Sacred Lyrics, published in “The Parch wm 
Library.” Mr. Palgrave, on the contrary, quotes seven “in 
from this devout singer, and the choice does Faber fy] oa 
Before closing this beautiful volume, which contains as 
of sacred verse that justifies the editor’s aim “to offer 5 7 
sacred song, and such only, as shall also be instinctive ra 
worthy the august name of Poetry,” we must pe 
surprise at the absence from its pages of waay - 
tinguished names. No Treasury of Sacred Song can 4 
complete that excludes Mrs. Browning from its pages, and “ 
seems incredible that Mr. Palgrave should have searched . 
sacred verse of Lynch, of Sir Aubrey de Vere, and of ths 
living and greater poet who now bears his name, withon 
finding lyrics worthy of a place in the choicest Selection of 
sacred poetry. 





HIMALAYAN HUNTING-FIELDS.* 


So great and varied are the attractions of good books narrating 
the experiences of hunting expeditions, especially when they 
lead the hunter into unfrequented wilds among the grandest 
scenery on the globe, that General MacIntyre might fairly 
have trusted that the public, as well as his brother-sportsmer, 
would find something to “divert” them in his reminiscences 
The fields he traversed are so vast; nearly the whole region, 
surveys and reports notwithstanding, is still so unknown, or, 
where known, almost defying the imagination to form even, 
vague picture of its extent, its terrors and its splendours; » 
much mystery clings about its stupendous peaks, enormons 
glaciers, far-stretching forests, and the “bare, rolling uplands” 
beyond the Southern chain, that, apart from the exciting 
stories of sport, there is enough to interest and instruct in the 
well-written descriptions of laborious journeyings from place 
to place. We wander from the western edges of Cashmere to 
the frontiers of China; we penetrate the aerial recesses of the 
Himalaya, from the hills in the North-West of the Punjab, 
and from the forest-clad province of Kumaon. We pas 
through Leh to the Changchenmo highlands, above the 
Pangong Lake, at one time; and at another, reach the sacred 
shrine of Badrinath, or, by permission, penetrate Tibet, and 
enter the wild, bare hill-country on the left bank of the 
Sutlej, close to its sources under the shadow of the lofty 
Kailis Mountains. The path homeward to the comforts of 
the Indian plains or upland valleys, lies over ice and snow by 
passes higher than Mont Blanc or Ararat; but, despite 
present ease and past fatigue and privation, the hunter always 
yearns to renew his experiences, and when he can do s0 1 
more, lives on his abounding memories. At least, that is the 
impression left on the mind by the graphic and vivid narm- 
tives and descriptions contained in a volume which comes) 
appropriately from the pen of a Highlander, whose military 
life was passed with an Indian Highland regiment so w- 
yielding and so famous as the Sirmoor Battalion. now the 
Prince of Wales’s Own Ghoorkhas. 

It will be easily imagined that the vast area traversed 
yielded an immense variety of sport. Bird, beast, and fish 
fall to the gun and rod, but it need hardly be said that the 
charm to the reader is not so much in the “bag” as inthe 
pleasing sense of movement through the rich wildernesses wher 
the game is found. General MacIntyre, who is a true spots 
man, and not a mere slayer of animals, has the happy att 
making us feel that we are hunting with him, almost seeiig 
the landscape over which he travels, and breathing the put 
if sometimes freezing air in the lofty districts through 
which he pursues his way. Like a true lover of Natur 
he revels in her varying aspects, and being as keen # 
observer as he is a sportsman, few things escape his note; 
so that the wild creatures appear in a fine setting, and imag 
tion enables us to behold, and almost hear them, as they ral! 
or steal through the forests and over the open, rocky swe? 

* Hindu Koh: Wanderings and Wild Sport On and Beyond the Himalayas. By 


Major-General Donald MacIntyre, V.C. With Illustrations. Edinburgh api 
London: William Blackwood and Sons, 
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————— * * . 
of nearly barren mountain-sides. Even the flowers in the 


highlands, with which the native hill-people eagerly deck them- 
attract his attention; and he shows everywhere that if 
the chase is a delight, the grand theatre in which he moves is 
seareely less so. The effect on the reader is that he seems to 
Jearn what the face of Nature is really like, not only on the 
southern slopes and outer range of the mighty mountains, but 
in among them, and perhaps still more, when what we may 
call the stupendous wastes far over the highest ridges are 
yeached, and he comes to the land of the wild horse, the 
big sheep, and the wild yak. The breath of the mountains 
ig in every page dealing with these grand expanses; and 
the sympathetic reader, when he closes the book, feels that 
he has attained a less indefinite conception of part of the 
mysterious breadth of soaring peaks and profound chasms 
which separates India from the unexplored territories on the 
North. As to the creatures who live there, we may take this 
sketch of a herd of markhor, the “king of wild goats,” asa 
native shikaree called the grand animal, as seen by the lurking 
hunters from behind a hill in the Pir Punchal :— 


«Look, again whispers Ganoo, his voice trembling with excite- 
ment, as he points in the direction of several tall pine-trees on a 
ridge some distance from and considerably higher than the spur that 
conceals us. About a couple of yards beyond, two of their massive 
stems—which form, as it were, a kind of huge rustic framing— 
such a truly wild tableau as seldom is witnessed is gradually dis- 
closed to view. ‘The undefined form of a stately markhor is 
emerging like a spectre from the mist, slowly wending his way 
downward. He is immediately followed by another, and yet 
another, equal in size to himself, whilst a string of smaller animals 
brings up the rear. As the leader reaches a broad ledge jutting 
out under a dark beetling crag, he wheels suddenly round and 
butts at one of his big followers, which, with lowered head, is 
ready to receive him. After a tilt or two, the leading buck 
advances to the brink of the ledge, where he gazes proudly about 
him for a short time, and then lies down with a listless, confident 
air, as if quite satisfied with the security of his exalted position. 
How noble he looks as he reclines there with his grand head 
towards us, nis massive horns standing out in relief against the 
dark background of the overhanging rock! I can almost count 
the hairs of his flowing beard as I watch him through the glass. 
The remainder of the herd have all trooped down behind him, 
and form an almost supernatural group of wild beings, which 
seems to dissolve gradually away as the veil of mist again steals 
up and conceals them from our entranced gaze.” 

The enthusiasm of the hunter will be understood when we 
remind the reader that a full-grown buck stands forty-four 
inches at the shoulder, and that his twisted horns measure 
over a yard ina straight line. The Ovis Ammon, a huge wild 
sheep, hunted about the Pangong Lake and on and over the 
Tibet frontier towards the head-waters of the Sutlej, may 
rank second, if indeed second, to the king of goats. A ram 
stands about twelve hands, and his horns are some forty 
inches long. He is a “strictly Tibetan animal;” but as he 
“sometimes frequents the more gentle slopes on the eastern 
side of the Himalayas,” our author says he “ may be included 
among the game of those mountains.” Those who fairly stalk 
and kill a fine ram “ may consider” that they have gained the 
*Blue-Ribbon” of Himalayan sport, all the more so as he is 
“the most wary and restless game animal that exists.” 
General MacIntyre gives us a most interesting narrative of 
his travels in search of this big sheep, and admirably suggestive 
descriptions of the wild upland wastes in which he lives. We 
may cull one, which gives a glimpse of Hoondés, on the Tibet 
side :— 

“A strange weird-looking land, to all appearance a desert, 
stretching far and wide before us towards distant ranges of barren, 
undulating mountains tinted with every shade of red, yellow, 
purple, and blue, rising tier beyond tier, and culminating in snow- 
clad ridges and peaks—all their features looking marvellously 
distinct through the clear, rare atmosphere. Broad table-lands, 
averaging about 15,000 ft. above the sea-level, bare, brown, and 
monotonous, sloping gradually down to the foot of the great 
snowy chain of the Himalayas behind us, and intersected by huge 
ravines, growing deeper and wider as they all trend northwards 
towards the River Sutlej, here called the Satroodra, flowing (from 
east to west) hidden among the mighty labyrinth, far away 
below us, the solemn waste here and there diversified by low arid 
hills of brick-red hue. In the dark sapphire-blue firmament, a 
blazing sun shedding a cheerless dazzling glare on all around us. 
Not a sound but the wailing of the wind to break the dead, 

depressing silence, save, perhaps, the hoarse croak of a solitary 
big raven, or the snorting of a troop of the kiang (wild horse) as 
the startled animals stand for a few seconds to gaze inquiringly 
at the intruders on their wild domain, ere they wheel simul- 
taneously about and gallop madly away over the wind-swept 
slopes of shingle and sun-baked earth, leaving a drifting cloud of 
dust to mark their track. Here in small fiocks, few and far 


selves, 


between, roams the ponderous horned Ovis, ever watchful and | ~ 


wary, suspecting danger in each gust of the blast that comes fit- 





General MacIntyre crossed the frontier by permission, but the 
local Governor, pleading pressure from Lhassa, curtailed his 
stay, and he was never without a sort of guard, mounted on 
yaks, who watched all his motions, and saw that he left at the 
appointed time. He was not very lucky, but he shot some rams. 
One carcass he weighed with a portable weighing-machine, “a 
Yankee notion,” and found it to be three hundred and fifty 
pounds clean, or twenty stone, including the gralloch! Re- 
turning homeward, the path chosen by the hunter brought 
him to a green flat near a spur of snowy “ Trisool ” (22,300 ft.), 
where flowers and wild strawberries flourished. The day had 
been cloudy, but when the mists dispersed, he saw this 
impressive scene :— 

“ Eastward, to the right, over a rugged foreground of huge 
fragments of grey rock, and the irregular line of pointed plumes 
of the dark-green pines shooting up tall and straight from the 
mountain-side below, rose the noble snow-cone of Doonagiri in 
bold relief against an intensely blue firmament; whilst the more 
distant crest of Kamet (25,400 ft.) reared itself among a medley 
of frozen peaks, glaciers, and vast untrodden snowfields lying in 
dreamy magnificence away to the northward. Nearer and more 
westward, across the profound hazy depth of the intervening 
valley of the Doulee, mighty phalanxes of rock-panoplied giants, 
mantled in violet, purple, and blue, and helmeted with eternal 
snow, stood resplendent in the golden glory of sunset, keeping 
watch, as it were, over the sdcred preciticts of the Badrinath 
shrine lying latent in one of the deep, dark gorges below them.” 

So great is the variety of range and subjects in this volume, 
that we have been able only to indicate, not fully describe, its 
character, and we lay it down with that feeling of satisfaction 
which is imparted by something well done and the sense of 
clear gain. The illustrations are interesting; but it is to be 
regretted that some little sketch-maps were not inserted 
among them. General MacIntyre, we fear, when he decided 
that they would be “ superfluous,” did not remember that 
though Himalayan maps exist, very few persons have them at 
hand. On the contrary, the general reader even, who knows 
something of Himalayan geography, feels how greatly they 
are needed. 


THE POETRY OF CANINE FIDELITY.* 
Miss Cospse has made a beautiful selection of the poetry 
which the fidelity and companionability of the dog has elicited 
from the poets of many nations. She is, however, a little 
unfair to the Jews, of whom she says that not one of the 
references to dogs in their literature is favourable to them, 
except the mention of Tobit’s dog in the apocryphal book of 
Tobit. She has omitted altogether our Lord’s touching 
reference to them in the parable of Dives and Lazarus. 
Lazarus lay at the rich man’s gate full of sores,—* Moreover, 
the dogs came and licked the sores.” In other words, the 
dogs compassionated him whom the selfish rich man wholly 
ignored. Moreover, the most important of the other references 
to dogs by our Lord is hardly done justice to. Our Lord was 
on the borderland between Israel and Pheenicia, when a woman 
from Syro-Phenicia called on him for help for her child, and 
Christ replied that he was not sent but to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. On her continuing her importunities, he told 
her that it was not meet for one who was sent to preach to 
the ten tribes, and outside the kingdom of Judah, to those 
alone, to scatter to those who were not amongst the children 
of Israel what was provided especially for that race, which he 
expressed by saying that it would not be right to take the 
children’s bread and give it to the dogs; on which she rejoins : 
“True, Lord, but the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from 
their master’s table ;’—in other words, ‘ Outside the family for 
whom the bread is specially provided there are always those 
who are closely associated with them by quasi-domestic ties, 
who share their food; and our Lord is so struck by the 
evidence of humble thankfulness for what may be called the 
fragments of revelation which had reached the various neigh- 
bours of Judah and Israel, and also, we think, so touched by 
the eagerness of the Syro-Pheenician woman to claim for the 
humble friends of man their natural right to a share 
in man’s blessings, that he at once grants her request and 
heals her daughter. Surely this is evidence that both the 
Syro-Phenician woman and our Lord loved to regard the dog 
as proximate to the children of the family, and as really entitled 
to share all at least that could be spared fur them from the 
common food. That is not a contemptuous reference to the 
relation of the dog to man, but an eminently friendly one, 





* The Friend of Man; and his Friends,—the Poets, By Frances Power Cobbe. 
London: George Bell and Sons. 
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one which places them in the very next place to that of the 
children. Nor can we doubt that our Lord’s first refusal, 
coupled as it was with the reference to his special duty of 
gathering in the “lost sheep” of the house of Israel, was 
intended to elicit, as it did elicit, the woman’s claim for those 
who, though not themselves amongst those lost sheep, had yet 
shared some of their privileges, and had shown perhaps a kind 
of gratitude for their lesser share which the lost sheep them- 
selves had quite failed to show for their greater share. Inter- 
preted by the light of the beautiful reference to the compassion 
of the dogs for Lazarus, this passage seems to us to show that 
our Lord fully recognised the true relation of the dog to the 
family of man, as a relation next in order to the domestic rela- 
tion itself, in the sense in which Miss Cobbe would wish it to 
he recognised. For dogs eating of the crumbs which fall from 
their master’s table, are evidently dogs dear to the family, and 
not the wild dogs of the great Oriental cities. 

Miss Cobbe’s book is full of interesting and often very 
beautiful poetic testimonies to the “ friend of man,” as she 
calls the dog, many of them from sources which will not be 
familiar to her readers,—Egyptian, Persian, and Indian, as 
well as Greek and Latin. Of these nota few are striking and 
touching. She calls one of her chapters, “ Dogs in England 
from Chaucer to Byron,” but very rightly she extends her 
notice far beyond Byron, for, in other chapters called by 
different names, she gives us not only Matthew Arnold’s 
lovely poem on *‘ Geist’s’ Grave” and the graceful lines on 
‘Kaiser’s’ death, but a beautiful little poem which well de- 
serves to stand beside the charming lines of Cowper on his dog 
‘Beau,’ who picked for him the very water-lily he had 
endeavoured in vain to secure :— 

“To my Doc— BLANco.’ 

My dear, dumb friend, low-lying there, 
A willing vassal at my feet, 

Glad partner of my home and fare, 
My shadow in the street. 

I look into your great brown eyes, 
Where love and loyal homage shine, 

And wonder where the difference lies, 
Between your soul and mine! 

For all of good that I have found, 
Within myself or human-kind, 


Hath royalty informed and crowned, 
Your gentle heart and mine. 


I sean the whole broad earth around, 
For that one heart which, leal and true, 
Bears friendship without end or bound, 
And find the prize in you! 


I trust you as I trust the stars ; 
Nor cruel loss, nor scoff of pride, 
Nor beggary, nor dungeon bars, 
Can move you from my side! 
As patient under injury, 
As any Christian saint of old, 
As gentle as a lamb with me, 
3ut with your brothers bold. 
More playful than a frolic boy, 
More watchful than a sentinel ; 
By day and night your constant joy, 
To guard and please me well! 
I clasp your head upon my breast— 
And while you whine and lick my hand— 
And thus our friendship is confessed, 
And thus we understand ! 
Ah! ‘ Blanco,’ did I worship God 
As truly as you worship me, 
Or follow where my Master trod 
With your hunility! 
Did I sit fondly at His feet, 
As you, dear ‘ Blanco,’ sit at mine, 
And watch Him with a love as sweet, 


p> 


My life would grow divine! 


That is not the only new beauty with which Miss Cobbe’s volume 
presents us. It is full of tender as well as of interesting 
poetry which the dog has had the power to elicit from his 
master or his master’s friend. We cannot help thinking that 
even “ ‘ Geist’s* Grave,” while it intends to satirise the belief of 
“proud man” in his own immortality, goes farther towards 
affording evidence that there is a real immortality for the 
feelings which produced it, and perhaps also for the being 
which was the object of those feelings, than it goes towards 
uprooting the deepest of all the faiths which revelation has 
consecrated and secured. 





| with which we approach their works. 





rr 
WILLIAM HAZLITT* 

THE interest in Hazlitt which Mr. Ireland’s admirable Volume 
of Selections will hardly fail to reawaken, will be purely fo 
good. There has been a great tendency lately to search aa 
all the trivial domestic details belonging to persons of note 
and to pry too closely into the secrets of their lives ang loves, 
and this has not, we think, been often, in the case of authors 
without an enervating effect upon the freshness and vigour 
In his essay, “Qn 
Reading Old Books,” Hazlitt expresses much the same senti. 
ment,—called forth, however, by somewhat different Causes of 
disapproval. He says :— 

All these contradictions and petty details interrupt the calm 
current of our reflections. If you want to know what any of the 
authors were who lived before our time, and are still objects of 
anxious inquiry, you have only to look into their works. But the 
dust and smoke and noise of modern literature have nothing in 
common with the pure, silent air of immortality.” 2 
His own life did not abound with the ready means for dig. 
covering what should gratify such unprofitable curiosity, He 
wrote few letters—a circumstance probably sufficient alone 
in these days of exhuming and collecting, and, we ye. 
gret to say, of fabricating, correspondence, to put him 
beyond the pale of interest for many—and though his 
friends were among the greatest men of the day, and 
some of them bound to him by very warm ties of affection 
and appreciation, there was much in his nature and temper 
which stood in the way of any great intimacy or inter. 
dependence between him and them. While many, therefore, 
have testified to their admiration for his character and 
genius, there were few or none whom he did not keep at a 
certain distance from contact with his familiar life. On the 
other hand, he has himself left perhaps more than any other 
writer, in his essays, the richest treasury of all which it is 
good and fitting and interesting that the public should know 
of the recesses of his inner life and thoughts over and above 
what has gained him his place among our foremost essayists 
and critics. 

There are some who combine with great intellect a corre. 
sponding nobility of nature which prevents them from feeling 
themselves out of harmony with lesser minds ; while others set 
upon the pinnacle of intellectual superiority, seem to be the 
point of attraction for all the irritations and disadvantages 
which are apt to arise in the distance between them and their 
inferiors in capacity. If it were possible to judge of these 
apart from the irritating contact with other minds, we should 
perhaps get a better insight into their motives and aspirations, 
and in some cases their self-estimates are the truest. Hazlitt’s 
insight into character was too keen not to see far into the 
deficiencies of his own, and we shall gain more that is truly 
interesting and just and fair-concerning him in reading what 
he has written of his opinions, thoughts, tastes, and feelings, 
than in anything that may be gleaned about him from other 
sources. Of himself, in one of his later essays, he says :— 

«Tn looking back, it sometimes appears to me as if I had ina 

manner slept out my life in a dream or shadow on the side of the 
hill of knowledge, where I have fed on books, on thoughts, on 
pictures, and only heard in half-murmurs the trampling of busy 
feet or the noises of the throng below. Waked out of this dim, 
twilight existence, and startled with the passing scene, I have 
felt a wish to descend to the world of realities and join in the 
chase. But I fear too late, and that I had better return to my 
bookish chimeras and indolence once more.” 
Mr. Ireland has recognised the value of this self-exposition, 
and has contented himself, in the short memoir prefixed to 
his Selections, with giving a clear and concise record of the 
facts and sequence of events of Hazlitt’s domestic and literary 
life, leaving out nothing, and giving emphasis to what is im- 
portant either by comment of his own or by remarks taken 
from other and trustworthy sources, without drawing upon his 
imagination for motives and explanations. To a brief sketch 
of his life Mr. Ireland has added his own short and able 
criticism upon his works, together with estimates of them and 
the author by contemporary writers and friends. 

Books, thoughts, and pictures are what Hazlitt has thus 
described as having filled his life to the exclusion of more 
active duties and enjoyments. It is under these three headings 
that we should naturally have spoken of his writings, bringing 
under “Thoughts” those essays, as widely different as the idea 





* (1) William Hazlitt, Essayist and Critic. Selections from his Writings. 
By Alexander Ireland, London and New York: Frederick Warne and Co. 
1889,—(2.) Essays of William Hazhtt. Selected and Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Frank Carr. London: Walter Scott, 1989. 
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ts, which do not directly refer to either of the other sub- 
rs na though, of course, they are often inextricably blended, all 
arta more or less penetrated with the author’s own personality. 
And this personal effect especially characterises his style, and 
has made us inevitably transfer what he has spoken concerning 
the interests of his life to his writings. ; In all he says there is 
a direct truthfulness; we are certain it is what he has felt and 
thought, and that nothing has been said for the sake of effect. 
Neither does he attempt to disguise his ebullitions of temper, 


nor his prejudices ; and what particularly kelps to stamp his | 


«ics upon his works, is that he seldom changed his mind 
impress Up a 

or opinions upon what he had once thought seriously. Thus, 

we find him writing years after about the same author, or book, 

or actor, or event, without the set of his opinions having altered 
in the slightest degree. He refers with complacency more 
than once to this in one of his later essays :— 

«Jn matters of taste and feeling, one proof that my conclusions 
have not been quite shallow or hasty is the circumstance of their 
having been lasting. I have the same favourite books, pictures, 

assages, that I ever had: I may therefore presume that they will 

pot me my life—nay, I may indulge a hope that my thoughts will 
survive me. This continuity of impression is the very thing on which 
I pride myself. Even Lamb, whose relish of certain things is as 
keen and earnest as possible, takes a surfeit of admiration ; and I 
should be afraid to ask about his select authors or particular 
friends after a lapse of ten years.” 
He has a loving familiarity with the books he has read, 
without having been a wide reader, and his literary criticisms 
are keen and unhesitating. He at once detects points of 
difference and resemblance between the subjects under his 
notice; but we have occasionally found his frequent method of 
trotting out his authors in couples, and, so to speak, judging 
of their points, rather irritating, even when we feel his 
decisions to be indisputable. There is something almost 
ridiculous, if we may be allowed the word, in his remarks, for 
instance, upon Coleridge and Godwin, thus set one against the 
other, in “ Contemporary Portraits.” 

Unlike some of the more finished and artistic essayists, 
Hazlitt does not withhold a thought or conception from us 
until he has clothed it in exactly the words which shall at once 
most clearly express it. He approaches nearer and nearer to 
his meaning in a series of acute, assertive sentences, which has 
caused some one to speak of his “ digging into his subject ;” and 
only when he has laid his meaning clearly open before his 
own and his reader’s mind, does he relax, and, as if he 
were heaving a sigh of satisfaction, let himself drift into 
rolling sentences, which for beauty and expressiveness can 
hardly be equalled. Having regard to the necessity of 
economising space, Mr. Ireland seems to us in too many 
cases to have given only these periods of beauty which, to 
those who are familiar with the essays in their entirety, havea 
certain incompleteness ; while to others the impression of their 
beauty is marred by an inevitable scrappiness. It is easy to 
criticise, and we are ready to defer to the appreciative insight 
which has guided Mr. Ireland in his selection; but we cannot 
help thinking that if he had made his book a little less 
representative, and had confined it to the essays and lectures 
alone, and given fewer and longer extracts from these, the 
whole would have had rather a more satisfying effect upon the 
reader, 

_In giving up painting and taking to letters, Hazlitt probably 
gauged his own powers with his usual accuracy; but the 
cultivation of his artistic instincts must have had a great effect 
in enriching his ideas and his style. His criticisms on painting, 
of which a few examples are to be found in Mr. Ireland’s 
volume, are, like his literary ones, searching and acute, and his 
love of painting and pictures, almost as much as his love of 
reading and books, permeates all he has written. He says, in 
his essay on “The Feeling of Immortality in Youth :”— 

g y 

“Thave looked for hours at a Rembrandt without being con- 
scious of the flight of time, but with ever new wonder and delight, 
have thought that not only my own but another existence I could 
pass in the same manner. This rarefied, refined existence seemed 
to have no end, nor stint, nor principle of decay in it.” 

And, again, in another :— 

“We not only see but feel expression by the help of the finest 
of all our senses, the sense of pleasure and pain. He, then, is the 
greatest painter who can put the greatest quantity of expression 
into his works, for this is the nicest and most subtle object of 
imitation ; it is that in which any defect is soonest visible, which 
must be able to stand the severest scrutiny, and where the power 
of avoiding errors, extravagance, or tameness can only be supplied 
by the fund of moral feeling, the strength or delicacy of the 


see or imitate any given sensible object is one thing, the effect of 
attention and practice; but to give expression to a face is to 
collect its meaning from a thousand other sources, is to bring 
into play the observation and feeling of one’s whole life, or an 
infinity of knowledge bearing upon a single object in different 
degrees and manners, and implying a loftiness and refinement of 
character proportioned to the loftiness and refinement of expres- 
sion delineated. Expression is of all things the least to be mis- 
taken, and the most evanescent in its manifestation.” 

Hazlitt’s knowledge, and still more his love of books and 
| pictures, show us that he was not without wonderful sub- 
stitutes, if anything can be a substitute, for his apparent 
inability to conceive of true friendship, and of love in any 
but its passionate phases. We could quote almost endlessly 
in proof of this inability, which gives us a sense of coldness, 
while he almost equals the Psalmist in his persuasion of the 
all-pervading proximity of his enemies. 

Of the personal essays, the finest and most interesting to 
our minds, one or two are given entire, most are only frag- 
ments, and of these, it is the case with many that the name 
under which they are found in the present volume refers not 
to the original essay, but to the subject of the fragment given. 
This is apt to be confusing at times to the accurate reader. 
As representative, the book, we suppose, would not have been 
complete without a few pages from Hazlitt’s Characteristics, 
in the Manner of Rochefoucauld’s Maxims, the most exasperating 
form of literature, to our thinking ; to leave out all allusion to 
the French Revolution, the hope of his life, and to Bonaparte, in 
some sense his idol, would have been a grave omission ; but it 
is always a doubtful and hazardous proceeding, trying alike to 
author and readers, to judge of a continuous work (we refuse 
to speak of having pleasure in it) from brief extracts. So 
that, however well chosen, the last part of the book before us, 
which consists of extracts from Hazlitt’s Life of Napoleon, is the 
least satisfactory reading; and we are not without abundant 
evidence elsewhere in the course of his writings to show to 
what a degree the French Revolution influenced his thoughts 
and his life. In one of the essays already quoted from, he 
writes :— 


*“For my part, I started in life with the French Revolution, and 
I have lived, alas! to see the end of it. But I did not foresee this 
result. My sun arose with the first dawn of liberty, and I did 
not think how soon both must set. The new impulse to ardour 
given to men’s minds imparted a congenial warmth and glow to 
mine ; we were strong to run a race together, and I little dreamed 
that long before mine was set the sun of liberty would turn to 
blood, or set once more in the night of despotism. Since then, I 
confess, L have no longer felt myself young, for with that my 
hopes fell.” 

Mr. Ireland has spoken of their voluminous character as 
one reason for the want of popularity of Hazlitt’s writings. 
We owe a debt of gratitude to him for this compact volume, 
whose pages seem overflowing with interest wherever we 
chance to open them. Such a brilliant array of samples 
should tempt the reader to the fuller and more satisfying 
riches of Hazlitt’s completer works; but though Mr. Ireland 
modestly urges this as one of the chief objects of his labour, 
we fancy very many will rest satisfied with the varied, if com- 
pressed, assortment offered to them; nor will they do badly. 
The handy little volume of “ The Camelot Classics” has come 
to give timely aid to a revival of interest in the great essayist. 
Its contents are, of course, infinitesimal when compared with 
Hazlitt’s writings as a whole, or as given by Mr. Ireland; but 
the essays are well chosen, and many are given at greater 
length than in the larger volume, while the rather jerky little 
introduction, and the notes at the end, supply all that is 
needful in the way of comment. 





MR. FORSYTH’S LECTURES ON WAGNER.* 
“THE controversy about Wagner,” so writes an able anony- 
mous reviewer in the October number of Macmillan, “is still 
too hot to hope for a dispassionate opinion; but the time will 
come when he will be judged by the same standard as every 
one else (a thing forbidden at present), and it will be seen that, 
in view of the high aim with which he started, his plays are 
dull and his verse poor; that, after all, he has suffered ship- 
wreck on the same rock as his predecessors.” According to the 
same writer, the result of Wagner’s dissatisfaction with the con- 
dition of operatic art, was that he set to work to compose, not a 
new kind of music, but a new kind of libretto. Upon mytho- 
logical and legendary subjects—essentially epic in form as in 











artist’s sympathy with the ideal object of his imagination. To 





* Religion in Recent Art. By P.T. Forsyth, M.A, London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 
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character—he composed “a truly wonderful mass of doggerel 
verse,” for “ only the enthusiasm of a fanatic can call Wagner 
a great poet.” According to the same authority, there is not 
a single one of his dramas, barring The Flying Dutchman, 
sufficiently dramatic to be played as such without the music. 
“Some are disfigured by a startling degree of impropriety, 
which alone would prevent their being put on any ordinary 
stage whatever; and scenic effects impossible to be presented 
otherwise than ridiculously are constantly demanded.” Worst 
of all, continues this unsympathetic critic, is the extreme 
tediousness of the dialogue, which in interminable length 
and pointlessness surpasses anything else upon the stage. 
“The poverty of the verse is even greater than that of inci- 

The book of Parsifal is all but unintelligible ; 
it is difficult to tell what any of the characters are saying or 
doing at any given moment. This is explained by its being a 
mystic sacred drama; but mystic only means obscure, and 
obscurity is a deadly fault.” 

We have quoted at considerable length from the Macmillan 
article, because it exhibits, when taken in connection and 
contrast with the views of Mr. Forsyth, the extraordinary 
divergence of opinion which still prevails as to the merits of 
the Bayreuth master. “ Nothing like Parsifal,” declares Mr. 
Forsyth, “upon the whole, has been seen, either in art or 
religion, since the Greek tragedians awed and melted Athens by 
lyrical dramas which were at the same time religious functions. 

It is something beyond what we mean by Passion- 
Music. It is more modern, more inward, more psychological 
than the Messiah.” Elsewhere Mr. Forsyth speaks of “ the un- 
precedented fusion in his [Wagner’s] genius of musical, poetic, 
and dramatic power.” ‘“ We English have not realised [certainly 
not the writer in Macmillan] how solitary in the history of 
genius was his combination of various and first-rate endow- 
ment.” “Even had he been no musician, he would have taken 
a permanent place amongst dramatists of the stamp repre- 
sented by Schiller.” Recognising Wagner’s “splendid poetic 
power,” Mr. Forsyth regrets that so much time and 
talent should have been spent by Mr. Corder in rendering him 
ridiculous. Here we certainly agree with him. Whether 
Wagner is a great poet or not, is not for us to decide; but 
Wagner in English is in great part the quintessence of ennui. 
If any one challenges this assertion, we beg respectfully to 
refer him to the Schmiedelieder. 

It is not so much as a musician that Wagner appeals to 
Mr. Forsyth. He is rather attracted by him as a poet, 
a thinker, and a quasi-theologian. In Wagner he beholds the 
great prophet of Pessimism, a system which has in music a 
special and congenial art. Music, in fact, is the religion of 
Pessimism, Wagner is its Mahomet, and Bayreuth its Mecca. 
Beginning as an unconscious Schopenhauerite, Wagner from 
1853 onwards was a conscious disciple of that “tragic sage,” 
and ended, according to Mr. Forsyth, by being almost per- 
suaded to be a Christian by his instinctive attachment to the 
Redemptive idea. A propos of Wagner’s politics, he remarks 
that he had “no sympathy with national militarism, nor was 
patriotism to him mere national egotism.” Strange, if this be 
so, that he should have written the Kaisermarsch, or thought 
it worth while to compose his farce of Une Capitulation at 
the expense of the Parisians, or indited his well-known treatise 
on Das Judenthum in der Musik. After coming under the direct 
influence of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, Wagner became “more 
concerned in social than political well-being.” His earlier operas 
exhibit the abrupt conflict of human passion with destiny. 

sradually, thanks to the growth in him of the Redemptive idea, 
he felt his way to the standpoint of Parsifal,in which the spring 
of redemption is not love, but a detachment from the world. 
“ Human passion in Parsifal is thrust into the background 
from first to last with an almost monastic severity.” ‘ Allis 
strong and chaste, even ‘holy.” Wagner, it appears, once 
entertained the idea of composing a drama on “Jesus of 
Nazareth;” but the character of Christ disappointed the 
musical theologian. Christ’s self-sacrifice struck him in the light 
of an “imperfect expression of that human impulse which 
urges the individual to rebel against a loveless universe.” 
Mr. Forsyth is at pains to explain this as follows:—* What 
seemed to Wagner defective in Jesus was probably the 
Saviour’s fundamental and quenchless passion for a per- 
sonality like the Eternal Father. Jesus was unphilosophic 
in eteraalising relations like father and son, which spring 
from the fatal affection and desire tainting the ‘will to 





be,’ and from which, not through which, we must te 
deemed.” We have all beard of the esthete who professe 
himself disappointed with the Atlantic; but such complaceng 
is quite eclipsed by Wagner’s serene though condegceng; 4 
approval of Jesus Christ as an admirable but unphilosophical 
personage. We greatly fear that, like many enthusiagtg Mr 
Forsyth lacks the saving grace of a sense of humour. Wa, is 
may have been an unconscious Christian, but the frank sen. 
suality of his life proves him to have been as thorough paceda 
Pagan as the nineteenth century ever produced. Surely before 
accepting a man as “the hierophant of God’s spirit of he 
age,” we are entitled to know something about him personal] 

It is a question of confidence and character. Wagner, 
according to Mr. Forsyth, was mightily interested jy the 
social well-being of the universe. If there is one thing on 
which the social well-being of a nation rests, it is domestic 
morality and the sanctity of the marriage-tie. Did Wagner 
by his dramas or his life prove that he had any high regard 
for these matters? Why, in a passage quoted by Mr. Forsyth 
himself, on p. 259, Wagner mentions as a reason for his Choice 
of the “mythos” as the ideal subject-matter for his poems, 
that in it “those conventional forms of human relations 
almost entirely disappear,” to be replaced, as those familiar 
with his operas are well aware, by pure humanity, by passion 
“dzemonic and elemental,” having its outcome in bloodshed, 
adultery, and incest. And yet we are told by Mr. Forsyth 
that Wagner had a poet’s higher sense of the dignity and 
sanctity of love. We can well imagine some reader of these 
pages, in which the spirituality of Wagner's art is insisted 
upon with such fervour and eloquence, longing to make 
acquaintance with the personality of the great musician, and 
fully prepared to find that this “Luther of Art,” as Mr 
Forsyth styles him, was a noble and loveable character, [p 
such we would recommend, as a salutary but painful corrective, 
the recently published Wagner-Liszt correspondence, in which 
the former is written down for all time as a querulous begging. 
letter writer of the first force. 

After all, Mr. Forsyth cannot find fault with us for refusing 
to agree with him in his expository criticism on Wagner:—“The 
content of Art,” he writes in his preface, “ being in the nature 
of inspiration, must not be limited to the direct and conscious 
horizon of the artist. It is of no private interpretation—even 
when the artist himself expounds We shall never get 
the true taste for Art afloat as a social power till we can set 
people free from the paralysing fear of going a jot beyond 
the direct and immediate consciousness of the artist at his 
work.” The obvious deduction from this is that any one can 
interpret a work of art exactly as he pleases. As a matterof 
fact, two people seldom find the same significance in the same 
piece of music ;—from which it follows that expository criticism 
of music, of which Mr. Forsyth elsewhere says we are much in 
need, is a somewhat hazardous occupation. Having animad- 
verted thus severely on what seems to us to be the dangers of 
Mr. Forsyth’s method of criticism—which we take to be a sort 
of rebellion against the unesthetic baldness of certain forms 
of modern Christianity—we are free to say that his account 
of the play of Parsifal is admirably written, and that the 
whole book is exceedingly clever and eloquent, though it would 
have gained in value had its oratorical exuberance been reduced 
to a more condensed form. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE magazines are “ good” this month,—that is, they are full 
of papers which repay, in one way or another, the trouble of 
reading them. In the Fortnightly Review, for example, there 
are at least five essays above the average, either in information, 
or interest, or style. We should rank among the latter Mr. 
Swinburne’s on Wilkie Collins, a piece of grave, sound 
criticism pointing out all the excellences of the writer, but 
never raising him above his true level, which was that of an 
artist in story-weaving. Style, too, is the merit of “A 
Modern Correspondence,” the author of which tries to describe, 
in a series of letters from a lady to her suitor, the undefined 
desire for the unattainable which torments the abler girls of 
the present day. He does not succeed perfectly in his attempt, 
for his heroine, save for a touch of jealousy, is not quite real; 
but in some paragraphs of almost insolently frank writing, he 
makes her reveal a nature full of fine aspirations, full of thirst 
for overpowering love, yet all the while constantly mistaking 
a horror of tameness and sameness in life for the noblest 
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ambition. It isa very good piece of work, and will interest 
hundreds who yet will believe that the rejected suitor, the 
typical young Briton of the well-off classes, has in him some- 
thing which in the journey of life will wear better than his 
bright correspondent’s fervours. Style, again, is one merit 
in Mr. Mallock’s badly named paper, “Science and the Revolu- 
tion,” in which he points out with unusual dialectic skill how 
“theological” the New Radicals often are, how constantly 
they use dogmas instead of arguments. They say, “ The land 
is not made for the few; or, the land is not intended for the 
few; or, the land does not exist for the few,” exactly as if they 
were postulating among Catholics the unquestioned dogmas 
of Catholicism. They talk for ever about “the People,” yet 
never define what constitutes the People, and assume in the 
People enormous rights without ever stating why they should 
possess one of them. In a similar way they speak of power as 
belonging to the People, without ever declaring what they 
conceive “power” to be, or explaining how the power, say, 
of building a bridge could exist without the engineering 
skill which of necessity can appertain only toa few. There is 
always, as it seems to us, some want of clinchingness in Mr. 
Mallock, partly arising, perhaps, from his dislike of tediousness, 
but there is always something stimulating to thought. We 
should class Mr. F. Greenwood’s essay, called “ Political 
Principles ”»—an ably written complaint that Tories are 
becoming too Liberal—among interesting papers; and Mr. 
Hurlbert’s on France, noticed last week, and Major Murray’s 
on “The Armed Strength of Germany,” among those which 
increase our information. Major Murray gives us a full 
account of the organisation of the German Army, which 
he declares can within twenty days after the declaration of 
war, place “seven mobile armies in the field, the aggregate 
strength of which would be 1,400,057 men, supported by ample 
troops for the lines of communication, and for replacing 
casualties,”’—that is, 100,000 more than the French would 
have ready; but, of course, that does not prove that on the 
scene of actual fighting the numbers would be unequal. This 
would depend on railway organisation, in which Major 
Murray thinks the Germans would be superior, and on com- 
missariat, about which neither he nor anybody else ever tells 
us anything. How would Germany, or France either, feed and 
water such masses of men wanting meals at least three times 
aday? We know that the problem, which is the torture of 
Generals, is solved in Germany; but military readers at least 
would like to know exactly how. 








The first article in the Contemporary Review is M. G. 
Monod’s, on “ The French Elections,” which we mentioned last 
week. We may, however, add here that M. Monod, though 
inclined to be optimist, entively admits the present want of 
commanding ability in France. M. Ferry, he says, is regarded 
with a hatred which makes him almost useless; M. Léon Say 
never impresses himself upon those around him; M. Rouvier, 
though a man of broad intelligence, lacks education and 
the sense of responsibility; M. Constans, though the most 
energetic of his party, is, to put it briefly, suspected of 
corruption ; and M. de Freycinet, that most seductive of men, 
is “far too mobile and inconsistent for the management of 
great affairs.” Those may not be accurate judgments; but 
if they are the judgments of that mass of sensible people 
whom M. Monod represents, France has, at all events, no 
accepted chief, and must wait for a new man to be revealed, 
it may be among the 280 untried Deputies, or the hundreds 
of untried General officers in command of her reorganised 
Army.—M. Monod’s paper is not, however, the best in 
the number. That praise belongs to Sir W. W. Hunter, 
who should not stick “LL.D.” after his name, but who 
has sent, in “The Old Missionary,” a contribution of 
which any editor in the world might be proud. We have 
admired his writing for more years than we care to remember, 
but we had hardly expected to find this gift for dramatic 
narrative. If the scenes are not all real, Sir W. W. Hunter 
could write a first-class novel; and if they are real, as we sup- 
pose, he should give us a book on India utterly different from 
his histories and gazetteers,—a book full of the people’s 
lives——Mrs. Reaney, who calls her paper “ Slave-Driving 
by Public Companies,’ weakens her case by her bitter. 
ness—for, after all, these “slaves” are at liberty to quit 
their employers, and to combine against them—but her facts 
are very grave. She seems to us to prove beyond all question 





that the tramway and ’bus men are terribly overworked— | Trade-Union leaders. The step from Broadhead to him is as 





their average of work per diem is sixteen hours—and that the 
system of fines by which they are governed is needlessly 
oppressive. A system requiring such excessive hours should 
cease, even if fares are all raised a halfpenny to leave the 
shareholders a dividend ; but the remedy Mrs. Reaney favours 
—State or Municipal control—is a little too far-reaching and 
dangerous. Let the men strike if they will, and may they be 
successful !—but if we are to begin protecting male adults from 
overwork, where is the end, save in the State becoming sole 
employer of labour? Suppose a man owns an omnibus and 
chooses to drive it for sixteen hours a day,—where is the right- 
fulness of preventing him? Yet, if he may drive for himself, 
why not for others? What is the use of writing such sentences 
as: “ Society lives by the labour of the sons of the people”? 
Certainly it does, and so do the sons of the people too. Stop 
all omnibuses by rendering them unprofitable, and the “sons 
of the people” will have all the less to eat ; while “society ” 
in any sense of the word will go on much the same as it did 
a thousand years before *busses were invented, and will a 
thousand years after every man possesses his own electric 
tricycle. Mr. Clement Scott hopes too much from “the 
modern music-hall ;” and the Dean of Wells, in his hymn on the 
approaching material Millennium, goes, or seems to go, beyond 
what we can regard as justifiable. He hints that the just 
remuneration for landlords when expropriated, is the capital 
value of the landlord’s interest and his heir’s,—that is. 
in fact, the life-interest of the younger of the two. Will 
the Dean take that for Consols, and if not, why does he 
compel the landlord to take what in some cases would be 
ten years’ purchase, and in some thirty? Mr. Mackenzie’s 
able sketch of “The Expansion of South Africa” is, in 
reality, a piece of careful reasoning by a great expert to prove 
what we have always asserted, that the British Government 
ought not to create sovereign Companies in South Africa 
except as a momentary expedient, and ought not to hand over 
vast regions to the Cape Colony, but ought to govern its 
annexations for itself. It will be forced to do it in the end 
by rebellions, and it had much better do it from the first, 
through a Viceroy, or, if that high title is to be avoided, 
through a High Commissioner who shall not be Governor of 
the Cape Colony. 








The notable paper in the Nineteenth Century is perhaps Mr. 
Giffen’s, who argues, first, that gold and silver are purely 
merchandise, and that consequently law cannot regulate their 
value; and, secondly, that they are not, when used as money, 
used for the same purpose, and therefore are not freely inter- 
changeable. He maintains that the gold used in England in the 
arts, as in making watches and jewellery, and in gilding, and 
still in existence, is equal to the mass of the coinage ; and the 
latter, again, is reduced by the quantity kept in hoarding, and 
in permanent Bank reserves, which, he contends, are not cur- 
rency, but merchandise. The proportion of silver, again, used 
as plate, &e., is three times the mass of the silver coinage, 
and the quantity of the precious metals which currency laws 
can affect is very small. The mass of them is mercbandise, and 
beyond the operation of any such laws. “ The chronic ratios 
of exchange between gold and silver and other commodities are 
not determined by any special qualities those metals have as 
money.” The great theory of the bimetallists is therefore 
untrue, and so also is their lesser theory, that the metals are 
interchangeable at the will of Governments. They perform 
different functions, and it is this fact which enables a State to 
use one of them as token-money, the demand for it practically 
neither rising nor falling according to its price, nor according 
to the activity of trade. It fluctuates only with the increase 
of population. Mr. Giffen is a little obscure, and will 
probably not convince any bimetallist, that faith being a 
sort of religion, but his essay should be read by every one 
interested in currency questions. Mr. Frederic Harrisow 
extols the “new Trades-Unionism ’—that is, the alliance 
of skilled and unskilled workers to obtain better terms 
—in language which seems to us rather extravagant in its 
eloquence; but his ultimate conclusion, that “industry must be 
moralised by opinion, not recast by the State,” has our most 
hearty adhesion. His testimony to Mr. Burns, too, is a little 
poetical, it not being a proof of Mr. Burns’s greatness that 
mothers handed their children to him to be blessed; but 
there is no doubt that Mr. Burns, wildly mistaken as his 
economic ideas are, is morally an advance on many of the old 
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long as the step from anarchy to order. The Duke of 
Marlborough urges the New Tories to become democrats in a 
sense, and to fight the commercial and manufacturing classes, 
who are now, he says, crushing the landlords by legislation 
for the benefit of their employés. That is only the war of 
classes urged from above instead of below.——Sir H. Elliot 
draws a striking picture of Australia fifty years ago, 
with its convict population, its bands of roaming brigands 
called “bushrangers,” and its Governors, who so often felt 
that they were governors of prisons. He does not add much 
to our knowledge, if we except the evidence he gives that the 
Tasmanian’ Blacks did not perish of rum and European 
diseases, but of a decline of fecundity, and were, while 
decaying, well looked after and, to all seeming, happy; but 
his paper is full of illustrative stories. Perhaps the most re- 
markable of these is the history of a convict named Jorgen 
Jorgensen, a Dane nicknamed “the King of Iceland,” woo 
actually had taken possession of that island. He was in com- 
mand of a British ship sent there with provisions, and finding 
the Icelanders discontented, he kidnapped the Danish Governor, 
Count Tramp, took possession of the island in King George’s 
name, and was for months implicitly obeyed. The islanders 
could not believe that a man without authority would attempt 
such a thing. He returned, apparently at his own will, to 
England, and there did something or other for which 
he was transported. He was a ruffian who, after his 
transportation, shot his own wife for delaying dinner; 
-but in an age better suited to him, he might have gone far. 
—We have noticed Lady Catherine Gaskell’s account 
of the overburdened lady of to-day elsewhere, and the 
only other striking article is Mr. Bodley’s, on “Roman 
Catholicism in America.” He thinks the English-speaking 
Catholics will one day be the most powerful division of that 
Church, and admiring Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, wishes 
that excellent Prince of the Church to be elected Pope. The 
Italian majority in the Conclave is about as likely to accept 
that advice as to move the Papal throne to Chicago; but Mr. 
Bodley may give Protestants food for meditation. We wish, 
however, he had given authority for his statistics. He 
estimates the Roman Catholics in the Union at 11,000,000; 
but their own official statistics a very few years ago made 
them only 6,500,000. Has he not accepted Irish figures? He 
says, too, that less than one-half of the American people are 
of British descent; but their own estimate is nearer two-thirds. 





The remarkable story, ‘“ Master of his Fate,” is continued 
in Blackwood, but the shortness of the present instalment 
rather interferes with the interest, which, however, is intensified 
by the suggestion, most cleverly made, that if it is possible to 
withdraw nervous force from any one for the benefit of any 
one else, it must also be possible, if a willing donor can be 
found, to transfer nervous force to the exhausted victims. 
The instalment is, however, too short for any comment, except 
that the author, whoever he is, is using the ideas as to 
hypnotism now floating about in hospitals, for the purposes of 
fiction with singular skill, and without falling into the usual 
temptation of overdoing the agony. Madame Blaze de 
Bury’s explanation of the French elections is viewy perhaps, 
but there is a thought in it which deserves attention. Her 
theory is that the enormous multitude of Frenchmen of the 
lower-middle class who visited the Exhibition took back with 
them anew feeling in favour of peace as tending to prosperity, 
and of M. Carnot as a President deeply interested in their 
own class. They leavened the villages and the smaller towns, 
and secured the Republican majority. It is difficult to us to 
believe in a cult of M. Carnot; but we notice that M. Monod 
says the saine thing,and that many other Republicans believe 
that the Exhibition has produced a remarkable increase in the 
regard felt for him in France. 





Maemillan, besides Mrs. Oliphant’s story, “ Kirsteen,” which 
we have not read, but which a competent critic of her works tells 
us is “in Mrs. Oliphant’s best form,” contains a most readable 
account by the Rev. Professor A. Church of his sons’ progress 
as farmers in Canada. They are only eighteen and seventeen, 
and their capital was only £300; but after several experiments, 
they have turned this into property worth £600 by sheer hard 
cultivating work. They built their own house, mowed their 
own hay, and tended their own live stock. They are, in fact, 
compelled to do everything, and give to a friend who proposed 
to join them the following extraordinary list of requirements :— 


“ First try and learn all that you can about practical veterinary 
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work, especially shoeing horses, and treatment of the feet with 


regard to the same. As regards dairying, learn how to 
make butter and cheese, and to keep milch cattle properl 
Poultry I suppose you know how to look after already ; still, ity, 
well to have a special knowledge of the treatment which th, 
should have during the diseases to which they are liable, he. 
tering (house-fitting and construction, the building of sheds, & 
will be very useful. Riding you need not trouble about, til] you 
come out to us. Knowledge of ambulance work would be yep 
useful, as is also book-keeping. As regards the domestic arts I 
would not trouble about them. You will learn what you want to 
know quick enough out here, with what you know already, It js 
as well to have some acquaintance with the keeping of pigs ang 
sheep. And then there are bees; but these, I know, you have 
kept. But bear in mind that if you can shoe a horse well, and 
are well posted up in treating the intricate machinery of a horse's 
foot, even if you know nothing else, you will be simply invaluable 
tous. But if you have time to learn more, there are plenty of 
things that will be useful—ploughing, for instance, harrowin ’ 
sowing, gardening, and especially thatching. And don’t forget 
to learn the banjo.” 

We do not exactly see why a lad who can do all that should 
emigrate; but we presume the truth to be this, that he would 
not doit at home. In the new land, with its new tone, the 
fetters of habitude fall off, and the cultivated man will work 
like the hind. We wonder if “ Yussuf’s” song about Abdur. 
rahman is intended to describe a fact. If it is, and the song 
were widely read, it would make alliance with the Emir very 
nearly impossible. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_—»~——_ 
GIFT-BOOKS. 

St. Nicholas. (The Century Company.)—The volume of Si, 
Nicholas forthe last six months, which is now before us, has some 
capital short stories in it, and is illustrated on almost every page, 
extravagantly so, considering how good the illustrations are, 
Some of the short tales will be sure to fascinate boys and girls, 
We may as well mention the best of them, which are “ W. Jenk’s 
Express,” “ Midsummer Pirates,” ‘The Goblin Storm,” and “The 
Bunny Stories,’ with perhaps one or two rather melodramatic 
ones, like “The Awful Thing that Tilly Ann Did” and “ Captain 
Duck.” The descriptive chapters should be scarcely less in- 
teresting, especially “ Among the Florida Keys,” and “ My Deer- 
Hunts in the Adirondacks.” There are good papers on various 
breeds of dogs; while youthful amateurs and mechanics will find 
their wants amply catered for. The aim of the editors of St. 
Nicholas seems to be to render it acceptable to readers of all ages, 
and this they will certainly succeed in doing; it is really a very 
well got-up volume. 

The Rosebud Annual. (J. Clarke and Co.)—This pleasant little 
annual is as lively as ever, full of short stories, numerous funny 
little adventures in rhyme, and a variety of humorous sketches 
with morals attached to them, a kind of illustration, by-the- 
way, much in vogue nowadays. There is some music, too, and 
altogether the Rosebud has everything in it that a small child can 
want ; it is, in fact, a most attractive book for children who can 
read and for those who can only listen. 

The Century. (T'. Fisher Unwin.)—The Century, May to October, 
though it is hardly so interesting as we can remember to have 
seen it, has yet a profusion of those beautifully illustrated 
articles on miscellaneous subjects which are its particular pride. 
Mr. Kennan continues his most valuable series of articles on 
“Siberia, and the Exile System;” Mr. Cheyne continues his 
“ Bird-Music;” and ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln’s History ”’ occupies some 
twenty chapters. Mr. George Cable has some stories of Louisiana, 
Mr. Remington discusses the Indian Reservations, with the aid 
of his capital illustrations; Mr. Stillman studies the Old Masters ; 
Mary Hallock Foote has some striking pictures of the Far 
West; and there are several chapters on Ireland, Samoa, four 
chapters on wood-engraving, and other articles on artists and 
architecture (one on Winchester Cathedral), by Mrs. Schuyler 
von Rennselaer. 

Little Wide-Awake. (Routledge.)—This annual, if not so lively 
as St. Nicholas, consisting, as it does, chiefly of stories, fairy and 
otherwise, has yet some good food for children’s brains to work 
upon. We get afew miscellaneous articles on Tunis, and the 
Brighton Aquarium, and a few notes in “The Editor’s Corner.” 
The number of these articles might well be increased, with much 
benefit in enlarging children’s ideas; not that nine-tenths of 
English children are less interested in fairy-stories—as a matter 
of fact, they prefer them—but one must look ahead a little, and 
give them matter of a light nature, besides tales of hobgoblins 
and other fantastic creatures. 

The Brook and its Banks. By the Rev. J. G. Wood. (Religious 
Tract Society.) —The editor tells us that this is one of the last of 
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Mr. Wood’s charming books, and adds that “it will be found in 


every Way worthy of the reputation of the author.” We think, 
indeed, that it is one of the best he ever wrote. The plan of the 
book is sufficiently indicated by the title, and is of a nature very 
much suited to the late Mr. Wood’s manner of describing the 
animals and insects of which he was sofond. The charm of the 
pook lies in the opportunity it gives for personal anecdotes; and, 
close observer as Mr. Wood was, he could scarcely fail to be in- 
teresting. For this reason, The Brook and its Banks is quite a 
fascinating book, and second to none of the writer’s previous 
works. The style is very attractive, and so is the manner in 
which the author takes the reader into his confidence, giving him 
advice about observing animals, procuring and preserving speci- 
mens, and the management of an aquarium. The illustrations 
are numerous and good, and in harmony with the letterpress. A 
nicer book for boys than this it would be hard to imagine. 

Short Biographies for the People. Vol. Vi. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —There is much to be said for this series of biographical 
notices; they are short, and they include men of the most diverse 
abilities and professions. We see such names as Havelock, Newton, 
Heber, Guthrie, and Herbert Edwardes. Some of the subjects 
are not so likely to excite interest,—as, for instance, Basil of 
Cesarea, Athanasius, and Kirke White; but their presence 
is not to be deprecated. Certainly, when we consider that this 
volume of twelve biographies and portraits can be had, we sup- 
pose, for a shilling, we are not inclined to discuss the choice of 
subjects or the inequality of their treatment, but to commend 
heartily such a deserving enterprise,—and one, too, already a 
success. 

Good Men and True. By A. H. Japp. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. 
Japp has prepared very appreciative sketches of some of our 
most famous and more modern philanthropists and workers in the 
field of benevolence—Denison, Toynbee, Conington, Hannington, 
and Plimsoll-—interesting, we hope, to a great many boys and 
girls, and setting some noble types of men before them. 


Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales. (Routledge.)—This is a boys’ and 
girls’ edition of “ The Deerslayer,” “The Last of the Mohicans,” 
“The Pathfinder,” ‘The Pioneers,’ and “ The Prairie.” Both 
old and young will be glad to renew their acquaintance with these 
thrilling tales of Fenimore Cooper. The volume is illustrated, 
and the print seems fairly good. 


John Winter. By Edward Garrett. (Partridge and Co.)—This 
isa “study” rather than a story; but not the less valuable, or 
to thoughtful readers, less interesting for that. John Winter 
comes back, after a self-imposed exile of many years, a changed 
man, indeed, from the wild youth who had left his home, but still 
with much penance to go through. His old sins have not yet 
finished finding him out. He hears of companions of his 
riotous youth who have been shipwrecked while he has sur- 
vived,—a younger brother became a hopeless drunkard, one friend 
the inmate of a lunatic asylum, another shocking him with the 
heartlessness of that worldly manhood which sometimes follows 
a youth of excess. In sharp contrast with these stands the 
gracious figure of the woman whom he loved in his heart, but 
from*whom his evil past has separated him. But while his 
repentance is made more complete, his faith and hope are 
strengthened. Altogether, this is a fine sermon, preached in a 
way that no reader of sense and feeling will find dull. 


The Crew of the ‘ Wagtail.’ By R. W. Ballantyne. (Nisbet and 
Co.)—Mr. Ballantyne, electing to lay the scene of his story in 
Newfoundland while that country still deserved its name, has to 
go back as far, in point of time, as the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. This causes a difficulty in the matter of style which he 
does not attempt to grapple with. The language of these sailors 
is exactly the same as that which is used by the tars of to-day, 
Apart from this, the tale is well conceived, and told with spirit. 
The ‘ Wagtail’ is cast away on the coast of Newfoundland. The 
crev is split up into two parties, and each party go through a 
variety of adventures. They catch salmon and codfish, each sport 
affording them plenty of amusement as well as food. They shoot 
at hares and birds with no very great success; and they have 
various dealings with Indians. Their most interesting experience, 
however, is their acquaintance with a certain Hendriks, who has 
repeated on his own account the experience of his Scandinavian 
ancestors, and discovered the New World for himself independently 
of Columbus and Cabot. 





Soups, Savouries, and Sweets; with a Chapter on Breads. By “A 
Practical Housewife.” (Bentley and Son.)—This is a book intended 
for the guidance of a lady in personal dealings with the mysteries 
of cooking. The recipes, we are told, have been tried by the 
author herself, “not once, but many times,” and the novice is 


assured that if she will follow the instructions exactly, “she may chieftains. 








succeed at the first trial.”” The word “may” will excite a possible 
misgiving in the mind of the contemplated consumer of the dish; 
but it is judicious not to make a more definite promise. Various. 
menus have been given, and special attention has been made to 
the preparation of vegetarian dishes. (If the “ Practical House- 
wife” had laid to heart the real meaning of the word, which, we 
are told, has nothing to do with “ vegetables,” she would not have 
criticised it.) The chapter given to “Bread and Biscuits” should 
be especially valuable. Biscuits can be got easily enough, and 
nothing could be better than some kinds—“ Bath-Olivers,” for in- 
stance, and “double-toast ”’—but the ordinary bread, as we get it 
from the average shop, is a grievous trial to the appetite, the 
digestion, and, unless one is more than human, the temper. 


The Casket Letters and Mary Queen of Scots. By 'T. E. Henderson. 
(Adam and Charles Black.)—Mr. Henderson examines the question 
of the genuineness of the letters in view of all the evidence that 
has come to light, and comes to an affirmative conclusion. The 
evidence against Mary in the matter of the plot against Darnley, 
and her own abduction by Bothwell does not, as he points out, 
depend upon the letters; while, on the other hand, those who 
believe in her innocence consider it a vital matter to show that 
they are false. The really great authorities are divided, but one 
of the strongest arguments for them is the attitude of the Catholic 
Powers. It is perhaps difficult to believe that they showed so 
much indifference to her fate, and yet believed her to be an 
innocent woman. 


Literary Influence in British History. By the Hon. Albert S. G. 
Canning. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—The writer’s modest hope that 
his book may be “useful to readers not familiar with larger works 
on the subject,” is not perhaps unreasonable. There are passages 
in it which such a reader may read with profit. At thesame time, 
its guidance must not be implicitly accepted. ‘The differences 
in Christian doctrine were now for the first time in Britain,” the 
author writes, of the period of the early Tudors, ‘‘ supposed to 
entail the future perdition hitherto reserved for non-Christians.” 
But was this “for the first time in Britain”? What about the 
persecutions of the Lollards, in which Archbishop Arundel took a 
leading part ? The title “ Fasciculi Zizaniorum,” given by a writer 
of the dominant party to collections of Wicklifite tenets, seems to 
suggest, by its Scriptural reference, a very different view. 


A Dream of the North Sea. By James Runciman. (James 
Nisbet and Co.)—This is not ‘‘all a dream,” for the North Sea 
Mission is an accomplished fact, and is achieving great things; 
but it is a forecast of what remains to be done, and may be 
done, in a vast field of Christian and philanthropic enterprise. 
Mr. Runciman’s dream has an actual, a realistic, and a tragic 
import in its plain presentment of the daily toil, sufferings, and 
hardships of the deep-sea trawlers. The true story, with imaginary 
actors, is told with force, spirit, and the ardent sympathy 
that makes writer and reader alike glow with pity for the 
“sorrows that still brood on the lone North Sea,” and admiration 
for the true and stirring charity that has set itself to work for 
their alleviation. There is, besides, genuine literary ability in 
this narrative. Under a thin disguise we meet Mr. Mather, who 
began the work of the North Sea Mission in courage and in hope- 
and has carried it to a unique success; and the whole grand, 
terrible story rouses us to an eager hope that the hospital-ships, 
with their attendant steamers for prompt aid and transfer of the 
injured, who are so numerous and receive such ghastly hurts in 
their severe toil, may soon exist otherwhere than in Mr. Runci- 
man’s “ dream of the North Sea.” 


In Ole Virginia. By Thomas Nelson Page. (Ward, Lock, and 
Co.)—On opening this book at random, the reader’s first thought 
will probably be that it is written in a foreign tongue,—Danish, 
or Dutch, or Low German. A second glance will, however, show 
him that it is some sort of English, and from an explanatory note 
facing the first page, he will learn that it is the dialect of East 
Virginia Negroes. Though at the outset somewhat repellent, this 
dialect is not hard to understand, and we can promise the reader 
who masters it a handsome reward for his trouble. For the half- 
dozen stories which Mr. Nelson has happily called In Ole Virginia 
are not only good in themselves, full of humour, rich in incident, 
often deeply pathetic, and vividly told, but they deal with a phase 
of American life which went out with Emancipation, and which 
only a chosen few among the fast-diminishing survivors of the 
great war are competent to describe. Entire agreement with 
President Lincoln’s famous saying, that “if slavery is not wrong, 
nothing is wrong,” is quite compatible with frank recognition of the 
fact that slavery in the Southern States was not every where pure 
and unmitigated evil, that many masters treated their slaves with 
great kindness, and that many slaves were as strongly attached to 
their owners as ever were Highland clansmen to their feudal 
As Mr. Bryce observes in his “ American Common- 
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wealth,” if the slaves as a whole had been cruelly used, they 
would not have remained quiescent during the war. It is the 
pleasanter side of Southern life which Mr. Nelson has taken for 
his theme. In all his stories there are masters and slaves; but 
the masters are all kind, the slaves all faithful,—some of them 
unconscious heroes and true gentlemen, accompanying their young 
“massas”’ to the front, or staying at home to defend the ladies. As 
we have said, all the stories are good, but the gem of the collec- 
tion is unquestionably “‘Marse (Master) Chan,’ than which we 
have seldom read anything more touching or pathetic. It is 
supposed to be told by an old darkie, called Sam, and the following 
extract affords a good example of the author’s style and the 
dialect of East Virginia :— 

**« Well, we buried Marse Chan dyar in de ole grabeyard, wid de 
fleg wrapped roun’ ’im, an’ he face lookin’ like it did dat mawnin’ 
down in de low groun’s, wid de new sun shining on it es peaceful. 
Miss Anne she never went home to stay arfter dat; she stay wid 
ole marster an’ ole missis ez long as dey lived We buried 
her by him next summer. Miss Anne she went into de hospitals 
torreckly arfter ole missis died; an’ jes’ fo’ Richmond fell, she 
come home sick wid de fever. Yo’ nuver would ’a’ knowed her fur de 
same ole Miss Anne. She wuz light ez a piece o’ peth, an’ so 
white, ’cep’ her eyes an’ her sorrel hyar, an’ she kep’ on gettin’ 
whiter an’ weaker... ... De fever an’ Marse Chan bein’ kilt 
hed done strain her, an’ she died jes’ fo’ de folks wuz set free. So 
we buried Miss Anne right by Marse Chan, in a place whar ole 
missis hed tole us to leave, an’ dey’s bofe on ’em sleep side by side 
over in de ole grabeyard at home.’ ”’ 

Orkney, Past and Present: its Races, Relics, and Resources, by J. 
Foster Palmer, L.R.C.P. (Cousins and Co.), resembles ordinary 
popular guide-books in nothing except in being published at 
the price of a shilling. Mr. Palmer, in spite of his being 
a fellow of the Royal Historical Society, has nothing of the Dry- 
asdust about him. On the contrary, he writes in a positively 
rollicking style, and his “heart, affluent with discursive talk” with 
everything under the sun, from Darwinism to Disestablishment, 
finds scope in the form of this booklet, which consists essentially 
of dialogues. Yet, in his own way, Mr. Palmer contrives, in 
spite of his digressions, to tell more about the history, archio- 
togy, and present condition of Orkney—and in smaller space too 
—than the writers of more elaborate and serious books. Take, as 
good examples of his semi-Socratic or buffo-Socratic method, his 
explanations of two such different subjects as whale-fishing and 
land-tenure in the Orkneys. Some of Mr. Palmer’s sarcasms, 
such as those contained in a note about the Aberdonian Scotch, 
we confess to not being able to understand. Mr. Palmer is always 
good-natured, however; and there is not a dull page in his 
enjoyable brochure. 

Life of the Marquess Wellesley, K.G. By Colonel G. B. Malleson, 
CS... (W. H. Allen and Co.)—Macaulay should have done for 
Wellesley what he did for Clive and Warren Hastings, whose 
part in building up our Indian Empire was hardly more con- 
siderable. As it is, there has long been a want of some com- 
pendious account of the great Proconsul’s administration, which 
Colonel Malleson’s monograph in “The Statesmen Series” will 
go some way to supply. Wellesley’s work was to make England 
zupreme in India as she had never been before, and to put an end 
to the notion, which was still entertained at home, that she was 
but one of several equal Powers in the peninsula. Colonel Malle- 
son recounts the successive steps by which Wellesley achieved 
his purpose, but fails to bring out, what there is no use blinking; 
that its accomplishment involved many arbitrary and _high- 
handed proceedings with the Native States, and that Wellesley 
never hesitated to have recourse to them when occasion re- 
quired it. Not only was Tippoo destroyed: Tanjore and Surat 
were handed over to the administration of the Company, 
and when the young Nabob of the Carnatic refused to con- 
sent to the like treatment, he was at once deposed and another 
appointed in his place. Oude was not formally annexed, but its 
ruler was reduced to a condition of dependency. Lastly, advan- 
tage was taken of the internal dissensions of the Mahratta 
States to intervene, and Sindhia and Holkar were successively 
stricken down, and forced to accept the conqueror’s terms. All 
this was accomplished during the seven years of Wellesley’s 
government. On his return, more than one attempt was made to 
call him to account for various acts of his administration; but he 
was more fortunate than Hastings in the want of character and 
ability of his assailants, and their attacks gave him little trouble. 
Colonel Malleson describes the rest of his career very fully, but it 
has only asecondary interest compared with the years during which 
his gifts found full scope for their display in India. 

Minnie Caldwell, and other Stories. Partly for girls and partly 
for their elders. By the Rev. F. C. Kolbe, D.D. (Burns and 
Oates.)—T his volume is dedicated to “the Children of Mary” in 
Cape Town; and Minnie Caldwell, the only character of any 
interest, becomes, after no slight struggle, a child of Mary, and 
will not marry the man she loves owing to the influence of a 





certain Father Moberley, who follows his sheep to the ball-room 
lest she should stray from the fold. So, after having torn her 
ball-dress to shreds, she marries a Roman Catholic gentleman of 
the neighbourhood, “ who was nothing very striking, anyway,—anq 
he had a temper;” but his wife “kept him well up to his duties,” 
and he appears to have acted the part of a good husband. The 
second tale relates to Minnie’s daughter, who handed her lovey 
over to a friend, having discovered that he liked both girl 
equally, and became a nun. There is also a story of two sisters, in 
which Father Moberley appears upon the scene again. The tales 
are utterly commonplace, and the style occasionally vulgar. 
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INERAL 
” SPRINGS 


OF BATH. 


jeld, 507.600 gallons. 
Temperate 117° to 120°. 


These Baths were founded in the First Century 
by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU- 

ABLE in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
SKIN AFFECTIONS. 

The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 
most approved appliances, and recently enlargeé 
and perfected the Baths at great expense. In 
the words of one of the greatest Hygienic 
Physicians—THE BATHS ARE THE MOST 
COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 

Address the ManaGer for all information. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 


MUSGRAVE’ PATENT WARMING 66 ULSTER” STOVES. 


& VENTILATING 
(Improved under five patents.) 
Suitable for warming Private Houses and Public Buildings. 
Perfectly Safe, Healthful, and Durable. 
One hundre? different designs and sizes, 
MUSGRAVE’S HOT-WATER HEATING APPARATUS, 
On the “Small Pipe ’’ and “ Large Pipe” Systems, 
Success in every case guaranteed, 
Mm USGRAVE and CO., _ Limited, 


7 New Bond Street, London, W.; 40 Deansgate, Manchester ; 
240 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; Ann Street Ironworks, Belfast. 








in: | Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
HYDROPATHY, | Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
| renemennieien and RESIDENT FHYSICIANS. 
SM EDLEY’ Ss. | Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covereo 
snnem ee tines 
MA ° 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 
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COCOATINA. 


GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 
This Old-established Article retains ita position as “ the finest Cocoa 
in the market.” It is unequalled in Parity and Flavour, and is very 
Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


‘Most tinct AnD BCONOMIOCAL. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High atelier, W.C. 





FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


FUNDS, £10,000,000. 


London Office: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 


NOTICE OF CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, AUTHOR OF “OUR EYES,” 
Begs to state that in consequence of the numerous representitions he has 
received from Clients who visit him from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
that his Straud a‘dress is much more central and accessible to the: than his 
premises at South Kensington, he will attend, on and after November Ist, at 


63 STRAND, WC. ONLY, 


between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, except on Saturdays, when his hours will 
be from 10 to 12, 








HOUTEN’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 


BEST & GOES FARTHEST. 
EASILY DIGESTED. MADE INSTANTLY. 


‘Once used, always used.’ ‘Its purity is beyond question.’--Health. 
‘It is admirable’ ‘and so pure.’—British Medical Journal. 
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INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S 
Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
application to 
818 E. DENT and CO, 
trand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
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ILLSIDR | GODALMING.— PR EPARAT ORY SCHOOL 
MA. Pod CHARTERHOUS# and other Public Schools.—A. M. CURTEI3, 
fies nal Fellow of Trio. Coll., Oxon. ; and @. GIDLEY ROBINSON, M.A., 
5 erly Scholar of Exeter Coll., Oxon., and late Assistant-Master at Charter- 

use. Boys received from 8 to 14. 
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FINANCIAL YEAR ENDS NOV. 20x. 


NATIONAL 

PROVIDENT «satu pezrsons sow rnsurtnc WILL 

| RECEIVE an ADDITIONAL SHARE of 

INSTITUTION | PROFIT at the NEXT DIVISION in 1892. 
. 


| 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
TONGA 


FOR 


NEURALGIA. 





“* Invaluable in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””—Medical 
Press and Circular, 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.”’—Lancet. 
Tonga is sold at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 

Of all Chemists. 


EXHIBITION SOCIETY.—The 
NOW 








RTS and CRAFTS 
NEW GALLERY, Rezent Street.— SECOND EXHIBITION, 
10 to 6. Admission, ls. 

WALTER CRANE, President. ERNEST RADFORD, Secretary. 


OPEN, 


1 ROSVENOR ‘GALLERY, ee Bond Street, W. 
The SECOND PASTEL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 
Adwmission, Is., 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


SS adit EXAMINATIONS.—Record of Successful Pupils 

K from GARRICK CHAMBERS. 

INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE (1867-89), 117 out of 466 Pupils have passed. 

CEYLON CIVIL SERV'CE (1876-89), 29 out of 43 Pupils have passed ; 
First Place having be>n gained on 10 occasione, 

SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, &c. (1876-89), 115 out of 147 Pupils have passed. 

STUDENT INTERPRELERSHIPS and INVIA FORESTS (1877-89), 20 out of 
31 Pupils have passed ; the First Place having been gained on 7 occasions. 

HOME OIVIL SERVICE, 127 Pupils have passed, as under-mentioned (the 
First Place having been gained on 40 o-casions) :— 


the 


8 for the Treasury. 5 for India Office. 
26 for Foreign Office. 9 for Home Office. 
8 for War Office. 2 for Colonial Offie>. 
4 for the Admiralty. 6 Honse of Lord.’ Office. 
18 House of Commons’ Office. 3 Board of Trade. 
2 British Museum. 4 Dachy o° Lancaster. 
10 Secretary’s Department of Post 2 Record Office. 
Office. 6 Pr: bate Office». 


2 Local Government Board. 12 oth-r Departments, 


In addition to the above, 95 have passed int» the DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, 
CONSULAR SERVICKE, &c. 

Between July, 1887, and September, 18°9, 53 Pupils (out of a comp'ement 
of 75) have been declare! suecessfnal in the various sections, Only Pupils 
who have passed DIRECT from Carrick Chambers are inc!uded in these lists, 
which may be had, together with all particnlirs in regard to periods of work, 
Staff of Lecturers, &c., on application to Mr. SCOUNES, Garrick Chambers, 
Garrick Street, London. 


r. LEONARDS. ON-SEA— New enatatatie HOME for 
GIRLS attending the Hastings and St. Leonards Ladies’ Coll) ge. Large 
hwuse, close to colleze. High situation; South aspect, Girls rewuiring sea air 
also received. Home instruction and London masters if preferred.—Address, 
“*N. H.,”’ 22 Woburr Square, W.C. 








OLLEGE HALL, LONDON (opened October, 1882, incor- 
porated March, 18°6), Byng Pla ‘e, Gordon Square, W.C. 
Residence for Women-Students of University College, and the London School 
of Medicine for Women. 
The Council can receive a few more Students this Session. 
PrincrpaL—Miss GROVE. 
Applications for admission 1 to be ea lressed to the HON. SE. 


 : FARM, CLEWER HILL, WIN YDSOR. 


BOYS PREPARED for ETON and other PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

















Address, Miss HIBBURD. 


MINHE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 

Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident and 
Daily GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery); Visit ng Teachers, Com- 
panions, Lady Housekeepers, Matrons —Wadsme Aubert’s Govern: ss List and 
List of Schools, &e., yubtabe d weekly, poe -free 34d.—166 Regent Street, ¥- 


HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER snresienanlie a HOME 

COLLEGE at Kensington for ELDER GIRL&, wl ere his daughter was 

for three years. Overpressure and cramming avoided. Every attention to 

health and comfort.—Address, “‘L. L. A.,” Mr. Stanford’s, 26 Co-kspur Street, 
London, 8.W. 


ING’S SCHOOL, “CANTERBURY— 

Valuable Exhibitions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army 
Examinations. ENTRANCE and FOUND\TION SCHOLARSHIPS in DECEM- 
BER.—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdaien College, Uxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 








TINZE MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM, 
PROFESSORSHIP OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 





The Council invite applications for the above Professorship, varant. by the death 
of Professor FE. Loreille, B. é°-L., Paris. ‘The Stipend will be £200 per annum, 
plus one-half of the Fees from Day Students, and tue whole of the Fees from 
Evening Students. 

Applications, accompanied by ten copies of testim»aials, should be sent to the 
undersigned not later than November 30th, 1839 

The successful candidate will be expected to enter upon his duties on January 
21st, 1890. 

Candidates are especially requested to abstain from canvassing. 

Further particulars may be obtained from GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


ISS NORTON will reqnire, after Christmas, as 

RESIDENT GOVERNESS in her firs -class private Ladies’ Boarding 

School, an ENGLISH LADY of culture and experience, willing to share in 
superintendence.—Holly Hill, Hampstead, N.W. 
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OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged 

to fit an Engineer for Emplovment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 50 
Students will be admitted in September, 1890. For Competition, the Secretary of 
State will offer Six Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two in the Indian Te'ezraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the Colle -e, 


— = VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 




































































The EXTERNAL EXAMINERS of the UNIVERSITY. 
T. ARNOLD, M.A., Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, Examiner in 

English Language and Literature. 

T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S , Professor of Geology in University College 
of London, Examiner in Geology and Pa!montology. ’ 
E. BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A., Ph.D, University Lecturer in French, Cambridge 

Examiner in French Language and Literature. 

J. A. EWING, B.Sc, F &.S., Professor of Engineering in University College, 

Dandee, Examiner in Engineering. 

WILLIAM GAiRNKTT, M.A., D.C.U., Principal of Durham College of Science, 

Newoustle-on-Tyne, Examiner in Physics. 

A. PEARUE GOULD, M.S., F.R.C.S., Surgical Tutor in Middlesex Hospital, 

Examiner in Surgery. 

A. V. HARCOURT, M.A., F.R.S., Reader in Chemistry in the University of 

Oxford, Eximiner in Chemistry. 

+ MATTHEW HAY, M.D., CM., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Aberdeen, 

Examiner in Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 

G. KFRNESC HERMAN, M.B., F.R.0.P%, Lecturer in Midwifery in London 

Ho:pita!, Examiner in Ob-tetrics. ‘ 

VICTOR HORSLEY, M.B, &.R.C.S, F.R.S., Professor of Pathology in Univer- 
sity College ! ondon, Examiner in Pathology. 
FRANZ LANGE, Ph.?., Professor of German in the Royal Military Academy, 

W olwic) Kx: miner in German Language and Literature. 

+ WILLIAM RAMSEY McNAB, M.D., F.L.S , Professor of Botany in the Royal 

College of ~cience, Irelind, Exam‘ner in Botany. 

A. G, PESKETT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 

Examiner in Classics, 

REGINaLD L. P OLE, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer on Modern History in Jesus 

College, Oxford, Examiner in History, 

} G. V. Pc:ORK, M.D., F.R.C.P.. Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in University 
| College, L. ndon, Kxominer in Forensic Medicine and Hygiene. 

i + F. 1. ROBERTS, M.D , F.R.C.P., Professor of Clinical Medicine in University 
i College Hosp:tal, London, Ex+miner in Medicine. 

EDMUND ROBERTSON, M.A. M.P, (late) Professor of Roman Law in 

Univers ty College, London, Kxamiver in Law. 

W. R. SORL'.Y. M A.. Professor of Philosophy in University College, Cardiff, 

Exawn rin Philosophy snd Political Keonumy. 

H.M. TsYLOR, M.A., Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Trinity College, 

Cambridge, Examiner in Mathematics. 

G. D. THANE, M.R.C'S., Professor of Anatomy in University College, London, 

Examiner in Anatomy, 

D’ARCY W. THOMPSON, B.A., Professor of Zoology in University College, 

Dundee, Examiner in Zoology. 

AUGUSTUS D. WALLER, M.D., Lecturer on Physiology in St. Mary’s Hospital. 

Medica! School, London, Exawiner in Physiology. 

The Examiners ayainst whose names a dagger (t) is placed retire at the end of 
November, Applicatons are invited for the posts they now fill, which should be 
sent. in on or before November 30th, and mav be accompanied by testimonials 
(copies only) or references, at the candidate’s discretion, The appointments will 
be for three yars, at the expiration of which Examiners are not re-eligible 


For farther par'iculars, apply to 
_ Manchester, October, 1839. _A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. — 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S E. 

TWO ENTRANCE SC'!ENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and £60 
resnectively, open to all First-Year Students, will be Offered for Competition in 
SEPTKMBKER, 1890. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Sc‘entific and 
Intermediate M.B. Examination of the University of London, and may be joined 
at any time. 

Entries may be made to Lectures or Hospital Practice, and special arrangements 
are mide for Students entering in their second or subsequent years; also for 
Dental Students and for qualitied Practitioners, 

Prosneetuses avd al! particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDL#, E. NETLtLESHIP, Dean, 


NIVERSITY of LONDON. 


NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the next HALF-YFARLY EXAMINATION 
for MATRICULATION in this University will COM “ENCE on MUNDAY, 
January 13h, 1690. In addition tothe Examination at the Unive r-ity, Provincial 
Examinations will he held at Queen’s College, Birmingham ; University College, 
Cardiff ; the Training College, New City Road, Glasgow ; the Yorkshire College, 
Leeds; «nd the Grammar School, Porismouth, 

Every Candidate is requir-d to apply to the Registrar (University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, Loudon. W ) for a Form of Entry not less than five weeks 
before the ¢c mmencement of the Examination, 

_ November 5th, 1889, ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 


N UNDERGRADUATE of London University (Honours 
Man at Preliminary Scientific) is prepared to COACH or TAKE CLASS&S 
in Zoology, Botany, Physics, &. He has already had suvcess in pas-ing pupils. 
Terms moderate ; first-class testimonials,—Address, WILFKED MARK WEBB, 
Biological Laboratory, Lonsdale Chambers, Chanc-ry Lane, 
S STEPHEN’S COLLEGE, Windsor. (Under the Care of 
e the Sisters of S. John Baptist, Clewer.. —A BUARDING-SCHOOL for 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, with individual care and bome comforts. The 
work of the School is tested yearly by a University Examiner. Pupils prepared 
for the University Junior, Senior, and Hivher Local Examinations, Special 
instruction provided for pupiis wishirg to enter for the Royal Academy of Music 
and Svuth Kensington Art Examinations.—Address, the SISTEK SUPERIOR. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—There are good 
Openings for Young Men knowing Chemistry and Brewing. Chemistry, 
either by itself or in connection with Brewing, may be acquired under the 
personal supervision of Messrs, Gillman and Spencer, in the large Laboratories 
and th: Brew ry of the LONDON S /HOOL of BREWING and CHEMISTRY. 
Each Pupil r ceives individual attention and practical training. —For particalars 
and terms, apply the SECRETARY, Castle Brewery, 21 St. George’s Koad, 3.E. 








iii. _—S> 
OYAL HOLLOW Cua, suaner °° WOME 


The LENT TERM will BEGIN on JANUARY 14th, Ex 
ENTRANCE, DECEMBER 19th and 2)th, at the College, *MENATION top 
For Prospectus, Forms of Entry, and further particulars, apply to 
J. CLIFFORD.SMITH, Secretary 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited 
WANTED for next Term, TWO ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES, ong teteun 
Science principally, the other, German.—Applications, with copies of testi 

monials, and fu'l particulars of ave, experience, and other Galifications, to 
sent to the HEAU-MI>TRESS, 34 Hagley Road, Birmingham, on or jet? 
November 14th. his 


re 

HE PR&SIDENT of TRINITY COLLEGE, Oxford 
recommends a HOME COLLEGE at Kensington, for ELDER GIRLS wh, 

wish to continue their stu ‘ies withont the restraints of a school Ovaneme 
and cramming avoided. Every attention to he.Jth and comfort.—Addrex’ 
“DL. L, A.,” Mr. Stanford’s, 26 Cockspur Street, London, 8.W cee, 


p® SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head. 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has -a very comfortable ENGLISR 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS, Garden and fall-sized tenniscourt. Numbers limited, 

Subjects taken :—French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, 














ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL.—Classical, Military, Com. 
mercial Certificate Classes, Junior Dep. under 13. House for young bo 
Good Scholarships, Woolwich successes. Sanatorium, Laundry, Swimmiug-Bae 
Carpenter s Shop. New buildings to meet growth of school. Spanish, a Specialty, 
Moderate fees.—Rev. T. C. FRY, M.A., Head-Master. 4 
Also, good High School for Girls, Day and Boarders, Head-Mistress Miss 
DISNEY, late of Cheltenham Ladies’ College. " 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEy, 

- With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N B. ¥ 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH — 
BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 

have passed the Matr.culation Examination of the London University during 
the present year. Nine passed in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886, Number of Boys 
in the School, abont 89% The school REOPENED on THURSDAY, Seutember 19h, 








LUB ROOMS.—A Suite of convenient and pleasant Rooms 

to be LAT, suitable for a Literary, Professional, or Branch Coty Club, 

Handsome building, mid-way between City and West End. Every modern con. 

venience, including tlectric Livht, Rent, £150 per annum, inclusive cf rates and 
taxes.—Apply to Collector’s Office, 63 an 1 64 Uhancery Lane. 


MNO SOLICITOR:.—WANTED to PURJOHASE by a 

SOLIVITOR (M.A. Oxford), admitted 1876, a SHARE of from £35) to £100 
per annum in a thorongh'y respectable practice, or the succession to a small 
practice of similar character, in the South or West of Enyland. Satisfactory 
references given and require 1.—Address, “LAWYER,” care of R. C. Poulter, 
4a Middle Temple Lane, London, E.C. 


ASSISTANCE WANTED. 


The following Cases, for which the CHARITY ORGANISA- 
TION SOCIETY have been unable to obtain the required help 
from the ordinary charitable sources, are RECOMMENDED 
by the COUNCIL of the SOCIETY. Cheques, &c., should 
be made payable to C.S. Loch, Secretary, 15 Buckingham 
Street, W.C. :— 


13,889.—£3 17s. 6d. is needed to complete the purchase of an invalid-chair fora 
dressmaker who is able to earn her living when provided with a wheel-chair, bat 
is quite helpless without one. 








15,248. —£3 required to complete the purchase of a special wheel-chair for a 
crippled boy; the parents are contributing to the utmost of their power. The 
doctor orders the chair as e-sential, and if obtained it is hoped he will become 
strong enough to attend school. 


15,247.—£6 10s. is wauted to keep a girl of 13 in a training-home for six months, 
The father is re-pectable; he has four young children dependent be-ides this 
girl. Since her mother’s death she has become so wild that it is very desirable 
to remove her from the neighbourhood. 


15,246. ~ £2 5s, needed to complete the cost of a surgical appliance for a lad of 
19 suffering from curvature of the spine. He belongs to a guod sick club, and 
has contribuied 253. towards cost of appliance. 


13,643.—A South-Eastern Committee appeal for £6 10s., to enable them to con- 
tinue a pension to an old conple, aged respectively 73 and 77. The man met witb 
an accident eight years ago, which prevented him continuing work, and the 
woman is an invalid. They are at pre-ent receiving a pension from one of the City 
Companies, but this is in itseif quite inadequate. 


14,457.—£5 4s. wanted as a supplementary pension for six months of 4s. for an 
old lady of 79, who up to five years ago sapported herself by ashop. A nephew 
to whom she handed over the business treated her very badly, and she lost all. 
Three relatives are paying through the C.0.C. 1s. a week cach. 


—— 








aD 
















FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. F R 

GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 
and our medical adviser ordered your Food. The 


result in a>hort time was wonderfal ; tue little fellow 
grew strong and fat, and 1s now in a thriving condi- 


In Tins, at 1s. 6d,, 2s. 6d., 53., and 10s., of Chemists, 
&c., everywhere. 





A Mother writes :—‘ The infant was very delicate, PURE CONCENTRATED 


BENGER’S FOOD USE SPECTACLES. 


“* Spectacles unsuited to the signt frequently cause 


y Blinduess.” 

Y S Mr. H. LAURANOR, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
)LD BOND STREET, assisted bya qualified Medical 
Practiti , scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weake:t 
sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health and Disease, 

vost-free, contains valuahle sugygestio: 6 to sufferer, 
from defective vision. CITY BRANOH : 6 Poultry, B.C, 








tion - in fact, the ‘ flower of the flock.’” Cc Oo C O A - The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at 


Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’S, 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A, 





THE TRADE SUPPLIED BY ALL WHOLESALE | Sit@. A. Camenox, M.D., says:—“'Ihavenever tasted | where single Copies can be obtained, @ 
HOUSES. Cocoa that I like so well.” | Subscriptions are received. 
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@LISH and SCOTTISH LAW NEW & POPULAR NOVELS 


SSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
LIFE Ai (Established 16%.) id a 
lace, London. rinces reet, 
12 Waterloo Place, Biinbareh, ore 
: »s never less than s, per cent. 
Mis Ll Bom ea 
iti Fi ibe itions. 
Annuities. Loans. Liberal Con 
ACKSON 
ied Sm. ‘ Vig Waterloo Place, 
RANOIS BE. COLENSO, FLA. f ondon. 
F Actuary. 3 E 
City Office, 11 Ludgate Hill, B.C. 
JOHN MUNRO, City Secretary. 
———— pcherinsaa teint 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
P 19 Lombard Street. E.C., and 57 Charing Crozer, 
S.W. — _ ‘ 
sates. Absoiute Security. 
Moderet oval Loss Settlements ” 
Prompt Payment of Claims, 
Joint: Secretaries— 
yw, 0. MACDONALD and F. B, MACDONALD. 
TOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000. 
AR escent 
IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
ON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
BOTA CENT. INTEREST showed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. : 
TWO PER CENT. vn CUKRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the minianm monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, . 
STOCKS ana SHARES Purchased and Sold. . 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
calars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 








TANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
CO —ESTA a i. " , 
j by Specia cts oO arhiament. 
by socal Pl Seon erm FT 
Bonuses Declared .... 4 500,000 
Accumulated Funds . 7,000,000 
Cluims Paid 12 000,u00 
Policies effected before Novewber 15th nest will 
rank for two years’ benus at next valuation in 1890, 
Edinturgh : 3and 5 George street (Head Office). 
London; 83 King William St.,and 3 Pall Mall East,8.W. 
INSTITUTED A.D. 1696, 
AND-IN-HAND INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
(MUTUAL, both FIKE and LIFE.) 
LIFE—Profits divided Annually. 
FIRE—Quinqnennially or Septennial'y, 
BONUSES LARGH, EXPENSES MODERATE, 
NO PERSONAL LIABILITY. 
I IEE sine ssesdanosendnnenss seunenser £318,699 
Accumulated Funds... 2,362,265 
No. 26 NEW BRIDGE STREET, EC. 


T HOME and ABROAD. 
AccivENis OF ALL Kinps INSURED 
AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY... .... ... CHAIRMAN, 
Annual Income, £248,000. Compensation Already 
Pail, £2,600,000. 
Prompt and Liberal settlement of Claims. 
Moderate Premiums, Favourable Conditions, 
New Concessions. 
West-EnD OFFICE 
8 GRAND HOTiHL BUILDINGS, W.C 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S NOTE. 


The Notepaper of the Day 
For Private and Professional Use, 


THE GENTLEMAN'S NOTE. 


See Watermark in Each Sheet. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S NOTE. 


CaN BE OBTAINED FROM ALL STATIONERS, 


THE GENTLEMAN’S NOTE. 


1s. per 5-Quire Packet. 
Court or Heraldic Envelopes to match, 1s, per 100, 


FIRST-HAND SHOPPING! 


New Dresses 
For the Autumn and Winter. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE WEAVER TO THE WEARER. 
DIRECT FROM THE DARLINGTON MILLS. 

Before purchasing their Dress materials elsewhere, 
Ladies ure invited to writ- to HENKY PEASE and 
00°S 8! CCESSOKS, spinners and Manufacturers, 
Tae Mitts, DARLINGTON, for the new Winter 
Range of Patterns, which will be sent free (on 
Approval), and comprise upwards of a thousand 
Varieties of the latest Fashionable Novelties in the 
highest class of pure Wool Fabrics for every descri.\- 
tion of Laaies’, Children’s, and Gentiemen’s Indoor 
oy Outdoor Dre s, Co-tumes, Mantles, Jackets, 

ravelling-Suits, &c, Prices ranging from a few 











shillings for a full-dress length. 


4 LONDON SAMPLE ROOM, 
«tt Regent Street (corner of Little Argyll Street). 





| 
| 
| of these regenerative Pills, which act very kindly yet | 





| 
| 
| NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


GEORGE VYVIAN. By E. 


} KATHARINE Bates, 2 vols. 


A HAPPY WOOING. By 


H. Ciurrre Hatuipay, 2 vols. 


|A HARDY NORSEMAN. By 
Epna Lyatt, Author of ‘* Donovan,” ‘‘ We Two,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


MY LORD OTHELLO. By 


Henry Cressweit, Author of 
Greek Heroine,” ‘* A Wily Widow,” &c. 


GEOFF. By Gertrude Forde, 


Author of “ In the Old Palazzo,” ‘* Driven Before 
the Storm,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The FREAKS 


FORTUNE, By May CroMMELIN, Author 
** Queenie,” “ Orange Lily,” &c. 2 vols. 


3 vols. 


of LADY 


of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 





*““A Modern | 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for Church- 
men and Churchwomen. 
Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
Contents or No 5, ron NOVEMBER. 
THE PETERBOROUGH ErRen'icon, «ND “AN OLD 
SOLpIER.”’ By the Rev. R. F Littleiale, D.C.L. 
Wit Some CLERICAL AND Lay OPINIONS ON THE 
PROPOSAL OF THE DEAN OF PETERBOKUUGH. By 
the Very Revs. the Deans of Durham, Nurwich, 
Roche-ter, Lichfield, Canons Dackworth, Tugwell, 
Lords Grimthorpe, Nelson, & -. 

A CISTERCIAN MONASTERY IN THE TWELFTH CEN- 
TuRY. By the Rev. 8. J. Enle:, D C.L. 

Cuurcu PLate.—PartI. (Llustrated.) By the Rev. 
(. R Munning, M.A, 

Tue Strike By the Rev. F Arnold, M.A. 

Tue Bisnors Bistr. By D. Christie Murray and H. 
Herman. 


| WINCcHESTER,—Part IT. (Tllus'rated.) Ry H. J. Hardy. 


SOME CELEBRATED AUTOGRAPHS: AncHBIsHoP LanD, 
Bisnor Juxon, &c. (Conciuded) By Esmé Stuart. 

A VENETIAN ROMEO and JuLieTr. By M.dame 
Lindo Villari. 


Sweet Content. A Story for Children. (Hlus- 
trated.) By Mrs. L. Molesworth, 
HYMN FOR THE Feast oF ALL Sarnts’. By W. 


Chatterton Dix. 

Sermon Outlines for November—Instractions on the 
Creed—Poetry and Music—Pag s for the Youung— 
Japinese Story — Bislieal Questions — tditor’s 
Letter. I.—Reviews and Correspundeuce—Calen- 
dar ; &e. 

GrirFitH Farran OxrpEN & WELSH, Newbery 

House, London. 





Now ready. 
TINHE HISTORY of DULWICH and 
DULWICH COLLEGE, 1333-1857, By WILLIAM 
Young. With Bi vraphy of Edward Alleyn, 
Complete Transcript of his Diary. 1617 to 1622, 
togeth-r with other Documents hitherto. unpyblis ed, 
2 vols. royal 4to, thick paper, with namerous [/lus- 
trations, including Fac-similes of Early Court Rolls, 
price £2 2s, to subs :ribers. 
Apply to the AuTHoR, at 19 Change Alley, E.C.; 
or to T. B. Bumpus, Bookseller, 2 Geurge Yard, 
Lombard Street, b.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTI’S | 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 


JB AND & Go’s A 1 Sauce, 





o— PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
and 


porrep MEATS. Also, 











Bssexce of BEEF, BEEF TRA, 





y tteeeiaes SOUP, andJELLY,and other 


| SPECIALITIES ~ for INVALIDs. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








TINHROAT IRRITATION and COUGH 

—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inou‘ing cough, and affecting the voice. Fur these 
symptoms use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 


In cont ict with the glinds at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively heilnyg. In 
boxes, 7$d ; tins, 1s. 14d.; labelled, ** JAMES EPPS 
and OU., Homoeopathic Chemists.” 


UNVILLE’S OLD [RidSH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
f.ssionin preference to French Brandy. They boic 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
iv casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DOUNVILLE and CO., 
L'mited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, S'rand, 
London, W.C. 


IT OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—HeEattn or 

WEaLTH ?—No sane person would hes t»te au 
instant in the choice between these two conditions. 
Now is the season ‘o secure the former either by 
restoring or confirming it. These Piils expel all 
imp-rities from the sy-tem whic! fozs, foul vapours, 
and variab!e temperatures engender during winter ; 
this medicine also acts most wholesomely up on the 
skin hy disgorsing the liver of its »ceumulated bile, 
and by exci'ing the kidueys to more energetic action; 
it increases the appetite for food and st:engt.ens the 
digestive process. The stomach and liver, with which 
most disorders originate, are fully ander he control 





nore efficiently on the tenderest bowels, 








NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


NOVEMBER. 

Tue New TrRavEs-UNIONISM, By Freder'c Harrison. 

Tue New Torres. By he Duke of Marlborough. 

THE New Nationa Party. By Montague Crackan- 
thorpe. _—_— 

AUSTRALIA Firty YEARS AGO 
Sir Henry Elliot. 

Women oF To-Day. 
Gaskell. 

Tue Urstory oF A Star. By J. Norman Lockyer. 

ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN Amprica. By J. E OC, Budiey. 

ARE THEY GRIBVANCES? By the Rev. Dr. Jess pp. 

CRITICISM AS A TRADE: A KinpLy. By the Key. 
Alfred J. Church. 

MoDERN GAMBLING AND GAMBLING 
Herbert Stuttivid 

“Memo” on CLASSES IN THE SOUDAN 
General Gordon. 

A ProsLEM IN Money. By Robert G ffen. 

Tue ENGLIsH Cnhurcu UNDER Henny THe EIGHTH. 
By the Right Hon. W. i. Gladstone M.P. 

London: Kegan Pau, Trencu, aud Co, 


Price 2s. 64, 


By the Right Hon, 


3y Lady Catherine Milnes 


Laws. By G,. 


By the late 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTs FOR NOVEMBER 
Tae Frencu Exrecrions. By ‘+, Monod. 
SLAVE-DRIVING BY PUBLIC COMPANIES. 
8S. Reaney. 
Tue Op Mrssronary.—I -IIT. 
Wilson Hunter, K.U.s.0., LL.D. 
THE MopERN Mvusic-HaLi. By Clement Scott. 
MANSFIELD COLLEGE: AN INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 
Principal Fairba ro, D.D. 
Count VirztHum’s Latest Memoirs. 
CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIALISM. Ky the Dean of Wells. 
Tue EXPANSION OF SOUTH AFRICA. With Map. By 
the Kev. John Mackenz e. 
ART versus SCIENCE IN SONG: A LETTER TO THE 
Epitor. By Sir Morell Mackenzie. 
IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


HE WESTMINSVER REVIEW. 
Monthly. NOVEMBER Contents. 2s. 6d. 


1, IRELAND AND THE Fmpire. By J A. Partridge. 
2, TIMOLEON, THE LIBERATOR OF SICILY. 


By Mrs. G. 


By Sir William 


By 





3. THE Present Position OF THE EpDuCcATION 
QUESTION. 
4, THe Progress OF AGRICULTURE AND THE DkE- 


CLINE OF SMALL FaRMING. 
5, INDEPENDENT SECTION :— 
1. Tue New Rounp Taste. By Andrew 
Reid, Lady Robinson, Sir Walter Foster, 
M.P.. Lord Monkswell. t:e Right Hon. 
Earl of Ashburnham, W. J. Evelyn, and 
the Rivht Hon. W. E Gladstone, M.P. 
2. THE NaTuRaL EvoLoTion OF Man. By 
A. Dewar, 
3. Dramatic Recitation. By F. E. Marshall 
Steele. 
6. Home AFFAIRS. 
London: TrisNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 


DIGEST of Mr. HERBERT SPENCER'S WORK, 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, prive 15s, 
N EPITOME of the SYNTHETIC 
PHILOSOPHY. By F. Howarp CouLuis. 
With a Preface by HERBERT SPENCER. 

“T have read portions taken at random here and 
there, and have found them very well done.”—Mr. 
Spencer, in Preface. 

WiLuiAMs and Noxrgeate, London and Ejinburgh. 


Price ls., post-free. 


| eee and THROAT DISEASKS. 





By George Moore, M.D. 





J. Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly, and 48 Thread- 
needle Street. 
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A Never-Failing Help with Children. 


paper boards, S lJ N ) A y | extra gilt, 
3s. FOR THE YOUNG, | OS. 


The New Volume contains 416 pp., with over 250 new Illustrations by 
Popular Artists. 





Daintily coloured Elegant cloth, 





The SATURDAY REVIEW :— 


“ Deservedly a favourite.” 


MANCHESTER EXAMINER: 
—‘ The literary contents are just what they 
ought to be in matter, manner, and length, 
and even the small-fry who cannot read 
will enjoy the numerous pictures.” 


PUBLIC OPINION :—< Impossible 
to wish for a more attractive volume.” 


SUNDAY—FOR THE YOUNG. 


WEEKLY, One Halfpenny. MONTHLY, Threepence. 


The TIMES :—“ A substantial little 
quarto, excellent type, 250 original draw- 
ings by capable and original artists. The 
reverse of dull.” 

The SPECTATOR :—“ The large list 
of well-known contributors gives a promise 
of instructive and interesting reading which 
the pages of the magazine do not dis- 
appoint.” 











GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., Paternoster Buildings, London. 





Just ready, SECOND EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, price 32s. 


THE HISTGRY OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 


By Dr RUDOLPH GNEIST, 


Professor of Law in the University of Berlin. 
Translated by PHILIP A. ASHWORTH, 
Of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


*,* This Edition contains additional chapters on the Parliament of the Nineteenth Century down to the 
Third Reform Bi!l (1884-85), with an important Note giving the Author’s Views on the Irish Question, and a 
new and copious Index. 





“*No foreigner has done more than Professor Gneist to examine and make clear the history and nature of 
the Envlish Constitution...... He disens-e3 such vital questions as,—Whither are we drifting? How far do 
recent changes in the franchise accord with the old spirit of the Constitution ? What is in store for us with 
democracy supreme ? On such questions as these the opinion of a foreigner, who is a scholar but no hook- 
worm, und has sedulously studied our institutions, is certainly much more weighty than that of most English- 
men...... At this time these volumes are especially instructive. They cast light on almost all the gieat 
questions of current polities.”—Times 

“ Asa history of the English Constitution for English readers, Dr. Gneist’s book has a great advantage 
over existing treatises, It is not too much to say that Dr. Gneist is indispensable to the student of English 
constitutional history...... The translition is, so far as we have been able to« bserve, generally correct and 
adequate, and English stucents have every reason to be grateful to Mr. Ashworth for int: oducing them to so 
valuable a work.”’—Athenwum, 

‘* This book is a monament of German patience and industry...... Dr. Gneist’s book, we may say in conclu. 
sion, ought to be on the shelves of every student of our constitutional history.” Saturday Review. 

** Something like a national reproach is removed by this tardy recognition of the great services which Dr, 
Gneist has reudered to the history of English institutions.’’—Academy. 

— heavy task of translating the book Las been executed by Mr. Ashworth with taste and judgment.’’— 
Scotsman, 


London: WILLIAM CLOWES and SONS, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 








DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s. 6d., 5:., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s, 6d., 
5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


THE 





NOTE,.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
SafesS Aperient for delicate 


DINN EFORD’S 
M A G N E S I A J Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London, 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 








i 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW 


EDITIONS. 





SECOND EDITION, now ready. 
The WORLD and the KINGpoy,. 


the Right Rev. HuaH MILLER Tuo 

Bishop of Mississippi. Crown 8yo, 3a. On 
A Volame of Lectures delivered by the 

of Mississippi, in accordance with the rich} 
dowed Lectureship in America, answering r4 = 
Bamton Lectures in England, Tuey arestrikin 
eloquent, and learned. ing, 
Vigorous and eloquent......will interes 
and conditions of men. ’—Saturday Review, 


By 


DD, 
Bishop 


t all sorts 


. 


BENEDICITE, and other Poems 
Ricuakp Witton, M.A., Author of * Wood Notes 
and Church Belis,” &c. Dedicated to the Arch 
bishop of Canterbury. With Introductory Poon 
by Austin Dosson. Crown 80, cloth boards § 


PLATFORM and PULPI? 
ADDRESSES on TEMPERANCE 1opicg 
With ©» Appendix of illustrations, By the Rer, 
H. Epmunp Lreu, M.A., late Organising Secre. 
i i ae a Diocese, Crown 

vO, Wil auk pages for MS, no 
boards, ls. 6d. tee, cloth 


FROM PHARAOH to FELLAH, 
C. F. Moserty Bext, Author of “ Keyptian 
Finance,” &c. With upwards of 13) IMustra. 
tions from Drawings by Georges Montbard 
Engraved by Charles Barbent. Crown 4to, cloth 
boards, 7s, 6d., just ready. Cheap Edition, 


ETHNE: being a Truthful History of 
the Great and Final Settlement of Ireland by 
Oliver Cromwell, and certain other Noteworthy 
Events, from the Journals of Ethne O'Connor, 
and of Roger Standfast, Cap ain in the Army of 
the Commons of England. Edited by Mrs. B. M, 
Fretp. Etched Title and Frontispiece, large 
crown 8vo, appropriate cloth boards, 63. Third 
Edition. 

“A very attractive and 

Guardian. 


A NEW and AMUSING BOOK, PRINTED in 
TINTS by EDMUND EVANS. 
JAPANESE JINGLES. Written and 
Illustrated by KaTHLEEN Lucas, Fvap, oblong, 
Japanese paper bards, 23 6d, 


RIGHT SIDE UP. By Janie Brock. 
MAN, Author of “ ert,” ‘Seven o’Clock,” &, 
Illustrations by T. Pym. Imperial 16mo, cloth 
boards, 2s, 

TWO BOOKS by ISMAY THORN, 

QUITE UNEXPECTED. By Ismay 


THORN. With numerous Il!ustratious, clovb, 2s, 


AFLOCK of FOUR. By Ismay Thon. 


Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Cloth, 23, 


interesting book,”— 


The WATCHERS on the LONGSHIPS. 
By James F. Coss, Author ot ‘ Martin the 
Skipper.” “ Off to Califorma,” &c. Illustrated, 
crown 8yo, cluth boards, 3:, 6d. Eighteenth 
Edition. 

THREE NEW SHILLING BOOKS, 


BERT: a Story for Boys and Girls. By 
JANIE BROCKMAN, Author of “ Right Side Up,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, ¢ oth boards, Is. 


ROBIN’S PROMIS£. By Emily Grace 


HARDING, Crown &vo, cloth boards, ls, 


EVIE. By E. G. Wilcox, Author of 
‘Little Humphrey’s Adventure.” Crown 870, 
cloth boards, ls. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and C0, 
PATERNOSTER tUILDINGS, LONDON. 


At all Booksta'ls, 
1s, paper ; 1s. 6d., cloth, 


QUEEN'S SCARF: 
A Story of a Scarecrow. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
Author of ‘* Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 





THE 


London: SPENCER BLACKETT and HALLAY, 
35 St. Bride Street. 


NEW NOVEL by DORA RUSSELL. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols, 


JEZEBEL’S FRIENDS. 
By AUTHOR of “ FOOLPRINTS in the SNOW,” &e. 


London: SPENCER BLACKETT and HALLAM, 
35 St. Bride Street. 


a 1 ioe Re ——_———— 
ADIES’ RESIDENTIAL 
CHAMBERS, Chenies Street ; Milan Cathedral 

(4 premiated design); Redcross Hall, Southwark, 

&c.—For Illustrations as above, also A'ticle on the 

Euinburgh Art Congress (Further Notes) ; Reports of 

the R.I.B.A. and A.A. Meetings, &., see = 

BUILDER of November 9th.—41.; by post, 4id. 

Annual subscription, 19s.—Office, 46 Catherine Street, 

London, W.C. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED. 


Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
- p —Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. Subscriptions 
BB from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis and post-free :— 
1, RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At greatly reduced prices. 


2. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half-bound in Sets or Separately. 


3. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


Books shipped to all parts of the world at lowest rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best workmen. 


Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clubs. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


9 King Street, Cheapside ; and. 244 Brompton Road, S.W. 





GOVERNMENT MAPS.—Notice. 
EDWARD STANFORD, 


sole Official Agent for the sale of the Ordnance and Geological Survey Map3 
in England and Wales, begs to remind the public that his new premises, 26 
and 27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W,, afford every facility for the 
inspection and pur‘hase of the various maps published by order of H.M. 
Government, stock being kept on the premises, A résumé of the state of the 
various surveys corrected up to September 15th can be sent gratis and post- 
free, or the Official Catalogue to January 1st, 1889, post-free on receipt of 2s. 

Admiralty Charts, Indian Government Maps, and all the best Foreign Maps, 
are also kept in stock. Estimates for drawing, colouring, lithographing, 
engraving, printing, or mounting maps, &c., can be prepared at short notice. 
Edward Stanford’s many copyright maps are available for authors and pub- 
lishers as illustrations for books, &c., and new printing machinery has 
recently been erected to facilitate geographical work of all kind:. 

Please note sole address.—-EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross, London, 8.W., Sole Agent in England and Wales for 
the sale of Ordnance and Geological Survey Maps. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvutsipE Pace, TWFRLVE GUINEAS, 





i) Seer uisdisiinianincaceneaen £10 10 0O| Narrow Column............ stocsc fe 10 6 

Half-Page ... .. 5 5 O| Half-Column . EB O 

Quarter-PAge ....csseeseeeeeee wee 212 6| Quarter-Column........... einvneinn - OF 6 
ComMPANIES 

OD iicianitexaniasiosmanion £14 14 O| Inside Page.......cc.cccceccecsereeeee £12 12 0 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 
MR. ANSTEY’S NEW NOVEL. 


NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION of 
“The PARIAH,” by the AUTHOR 
of “ VICE VERSA,” “ The GIANT'S 
ROBE,” “A FALLEN IDOL,’ &c., is 
now ready at all the Libraries. 


NEW EDITION OF THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX MONTHLY VOLUMES, 
; SMALL CROWN 8yvo, 5s, EACH. 

This Edition will be uniform with the recently published Edition of Mr. Robert 
Browning’s Works. It will contain several Portraits of Mrs, Browning at 
different periods of life, and a few Illustrations. 

VOLUME L., with a Portrait, and a Woodcut Illustration of Coxhoe Hall, is ready. 








NEW NATURAL HISTORY VOLUME. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


WOODLAND, MOOR, and STREAM: being 


the Notes of a Naturalist. Edited by J. A. Owen. 
NEW VOLUME BY GRANT ALLEN. 


On November 11th, crown 8vo, 6s. 


FALLING in LOVE: with other Essays 


treating of some more Exact Sciences. By GRANT ALLEN. 


*,* Catalogue post-free on Application, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


PSP AITRSA and DOWNSTATBS. 
y Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPULITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 103. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 ani 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 

WILLIAM STREKT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODILCALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 
INVESTED FUNDS nue ane 
CLAIMS PAID .., se sean 


1848, 


eee £19,000,000 
eve 12,000,000 











Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch. 
Broad column following *‘ Publications of the Week,” 133. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 


NOTICE.—In future, the INpeEx to the “ Spectator ” will be published 
half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and from 
July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through 
any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 











TWO NEW NOVELS. 
By M. BRAMSTON. 
“One of the strongest of recent novels.’’—Spectator. 


APPLES of SODOM. 2 vols., 12s. 


“A fine novel which is specially strong in intellec- 
tnal and ethical interest.”—Spectator. 

“Naturally and gracefully told. The story, as a 
whole, is as charming a book of this class asa rea‘er 
could wish for.”—Scotsman. 


By C. R. COLERIDGE. 
JACK O'LANTHORN. 2 vols., 12s. 


“ A thoughtful and well-written story, aiming high 
—the skill shown in the delineation of characters all 
more or less actuated by high motives, all more or 
less mistaken in their conceptions of each other, all 
thoroughly individual and alive, is of a very high 
order, ’—Murray’s Magazine. 

Apl and whol story.”’—Atheneum. 

The book has real imaginative solidity, both of 
Conception and presentation, and while all is good, 
the pages devoted to Cordelia are specially excellent.” 
—Academy. 

Wevan commend it as a thoroughly interesting 
tale.”—Queen. 


“s* Complete Catalogue sent post-free on application. 








London : WALTER SMITH and INNES, 
31 and 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


| 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 


| undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 








untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Care in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sote ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 43. 6d. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Yearly Vols., 28. 6d.; Half-yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 
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Oo. U. R. BOOKS. 
Delightful Stories for Winter Reading. 


Miss WARDEN’S NEW and POWERFUL STORY. 

NURSE REVEL’S MISTAKE. By Florence Warden, 

Author of “‘ The House on the Marsh,” &e. [Just ready. 
Mr GRANT ALLEN’S STRIKING and MOST ORIGINAL STORY. 

The JAWS of DEATH. By Grant Allen, Author of 

“The Tents of Shem,’’ * The Devil’s Die,” &. {Just ready. 
Mr. FITZMAURICE KING'S WILD BURLESQUE. | 
With 16 Highly Humorous Instrations by *. GE, Somerville, 

The CLERICAL CRACKSMAN: a Tale for the 
Burgling Season. By ALFRED FirzmavuricE KING, Author of “A Change of 
Clothes.’” [In a few days, 

Mr. FENN’S INGENIOUS NEW STORY. 

THREE PEOPLE’S SECRET: a Tale of the Faculty. 
By George MANVILLE Fenn, Author of ‘‘ Tiis Man’s W.fe, Ri 7 

[Immediately. 

Mrs. LYSAGHT’S ROMANCE of LOVE and DIABLERIE. 
The VEILED PICTURE; or, the Wizarad’s Legacy. 
By Evizaneru J. l-ysacut, Author of ‘ The Veiled Picture.” i 
“Lovers of the marvellous and supernatural have a treat provided for them in 
* The Veiled Picture.’ ’’—Academy. a 4 
“© 1f any one takes delight in reading thrilling, blood-curdiing stories, he should 
procure a copy of this book and read it when the rest of the family are abed and 
aslerp.”’—Sheffield Telegraph xe . 
“eo say ai the prose thrilling is to convey but a faint idea of the delights 
in store for possible readers.” —Whitehall Review. 
Mr. FITZMAURICE KING’S IRISH JOKE. 
A CHANGE of CLOTHES; or, the Sorrows of 


Balasm Noseworthy. By ALFRED FITZMAURICE Kiva. p 

«A rollicking Irish farce ..... Undoubtedly Mr, King has secured at least a fi inge 
of Lover’s mau'le.”,-—Academy. oe 

“ That side-splitting book, ‘A Change of Clothes.’ ’—Publisher's Circular. 

“A very humorous extravaganza......The experiences of the Lecturer while the 
two natives struggle for the mastery, his share in a small faction-figh', for instance, 
and his pre-ence at a ‘ moonlighting’ council are most entertaining, Nor could 
the humour of t' e final scene, where the two heroes are brought together to the 
no small perplexity of The O’Tovle and his colleagues on the Benvh, be easily 
surpassed.’’—Spectator. 

THREF-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES.—No. I. 
With 12 Full-Page Iilustrations by Artuur Hopk ns. 
ENGAGED to be MARRIED: a Tale of To-Day. 
By L. T. Mrape, Author of “ Scamp and I.” [ Shortly. 
Mr LANGBRIDGE’S BALLADS.—POPULAR EDITION, ls, 
POOR FOLKyY’ LIVES: Ballads and Stories in Verse. 
By FREDEKICK LANGBRIDGE, Author of ‘‘ Sent Back by the Angels.” 

‘Be utifui and pithetic ballads.’’—Archdeacon Farrar. 

No living writer can sing of the poor and their daily troubles and pleasures as 
he can.’”’— Weekly Churchman. 

‘* Humour in plenty and nota little of genuine poetic feeling...... Very beautiful, 
and worthy of Mr. Langbridge.”—Spectator, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW LIST. 


NEW WORK by Professor PALGRAVE, 
Just rcady, half-vellum, gilt top, cioicely printed in post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
The TREASURY of SACRED SONG. Selected from 
the bmelish Lyrical rcetry of Four Ceoiuis With Notes, Explanatory and 
Biographical, by FRancrs T, Patenave, Pr. fessor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford, 

To offer Poctry for Portiry’s sake has bern the Editor's first aim in compiling 
this Selection, which ix intended to be represet tive of the entire range of English 
Sacred Pevu., The brief bio,raphies inserted will, it is hope?, -atisfu the natural 
desire for some avquaintance with the main facts in the lbves of those whose best and 
devpest thoughts are hire presented.”’—From the PREFACE. 

*A more “elightful collection it would be difficult to conceive, and the fascina- 
tion of infinite var ety carries us forward from page to pave. Mr. Palyrave’s 
anthology is a tr uwphant vindication of sacred poetry, and of his aim ‘to offer 
such sacred song, and *h only, as shail be instinctively fet worthy of the 
august n:my of poetry.’ ’’—TLimes, 

“Mir. Palgrave’s anthology will at once become a standard volume,” —Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

* An admirable representation of all that is best in the field of literature which 
it covers.’ — Globe, 

‘The work ad:!s another to the few books which are prized almost as personal 
friends by lovers of poetry.”’—Scotsmai. 




















Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, with a Map and 1 Co’onred Plate, 10s. 6d. 


The BIRDS of OXFORDSHIRE. By O. V. Aplin, 


“Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union. 





*,* No work on the Birds of Oxfordshire in a collected and accessible Form has yet 
been wistten. To fill up this blank, in some measure at lea-t, by contrib ting to the 
series of county fiunal works the requisite information relating to Oxfordshire, and 
to furnish the residents in the county with some idea of the birds avound them, are 
the objects of the present volume. 


Just publiched, extra feap. 8vo, stitf covers, 2s. 
GERMAN POETRY for BEGINNERS: a Graduated 
Coliection of Hasy Poems for Repetition from German Poets, Edited, with 
English Notes and a Complete Vocabulary, by Emma S. BucnuerM, Editor 
of the Clarendon Press Edition of Niebuhr’s “ Heroen Gesvbichten,” and 
Chamisso’s “ Peter Schlemihl.” 








Just published, extra fcap. Svo, cloth, 3s. 

EXEMPLARIA GRACA: Selections from Passages 
for Transla‘ion into Greek, By J. Y. Sancent, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Heri ford College, Uxford. 

*," Versions of certain of the Passages jor Translation into Greek intended 
manly for sturents working by themselves, who, having already acquired some 
knowiedve of the Greek Grammar, are inclined to make Greek Prose somewhat of a 
special study, At the same time it is hoped they may prove useful in the ordinary 
way of tuition to Teachers.—From the PREFACE, 

Just published, small 4to, paper covers, 2ls, 

A COMMENTARY on the BOOK of DANIEL. By 
JEPHET IBH ALI THE KaRaiTe. HKdited and Translated vy D, 8. MARGO- 
LiontH, M.A, Laudian Professor of Arabic, Oxford. 

*,* Part IIT., Vol. 1., of the Semitic Series of ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA. 


FULL CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUES free on application, 





Lenilon: 


HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 





ie 
ELLIOT STOCK’S AUTUMN Lisp 


On antique paper, cloth, 4s. 6d.; hand-made paper, roxburgh 
pial * “large paper, 21s, net. i sh, 7s, 6d, Ret ; 


WEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY 


HOW to CATALOGUE a LIBRARY. fy 
rary,” 


Henry B Wneatcry, F.S.A., Author of ‘* How to Form a Li» 

Contents :—Introduction on Cataloguing gen-rally —The Buti le of the R 
—Print v. MS.—How to Treat a Title-Page—References and Suhject-Indox tiles 
Arrangement of a Citaloguae—Something abont MSS — ules for a Small Line 
-—A List of Latinised Names of Places—A List of Classical Names, “i 
Copious Index is added, 

“Commencing librarians and bibliophiles, collectors of books, and oth 
needing compendious instruction in the my.teries of catwloguing wii] fing et 
wants ministered to in a convenient form by Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s shapely little 
volume.’’—Saturday Review. ‘ttle 


An Gnusually 


Tastefully printed and bound in cloth, 7s. 61.; hand-made paper, roxburzh 
1s, 6d. net; large paper, 21-. net. ons 
The Roxburgh and Large-Paper Editions of this Work are only Sold in Sets 
NEW VvLUME THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


_ LIBRarRY 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. Edited by G, 


Lavrence Gomme, F.S.A. 

“To the literary antiquary, and indeed to all who delight to trace out the 

ancient by-paths of our national literature, Mr. Gomme, by his competent and 

ingenions choice of subjects and extracts, is a veritable benefactor, deseryin, 

grateful acknowledgments. The chapters about old almunicks and early sae 
papers are especially valuable to the historical inquirer.”—Daily News, 

POPULAR COUNTY HISTORIES. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 64. ; roxburgh, 103. 6d. net ; Large-P ier Copies, is, net, 


A HISTORY of WARWICKSHIRE. By 


Sam Timmins, F.S.A. CONTENTS, * 
Gener1l History. Physiography aud Geology | Biography. 
Legend. Zo logy aud Botany. Folk-Lore and Dialect, 
Topography. Archwology. Castles, Mansions, &e, 
Cities and Towns, 
Tastefully printed in old-faced type, demy 8vo, antique paper, handsomely bound 
in imitation panelled cal’, 7s. 6d,; hand-made paner, roxburgh, 1s, 6d, net. 

y - “ry a a) ’ ‘ 
GLEANINGS from OLD ST. PAUL'S: being 

a Companion Volume to “Chapters in the History of Old St. Paul's,” By 
Rev. Dr. W. Sparrow Simpson, F.S.A. With may curious Illustrations, 

“ Graceful, varied, and pleasant y conveyed erudition distinguishes the whole 
of the matter, and every chapter furnishes some:hing of keen interest.”—Notes 
and Queries. 

Tastefnily printed in old-faced type, bond in cloth, post-free, 5s. 

er ray vay ° Wey’ . 

NEW STUDIES in OLD SUBJECTS : being 
a Re-examination of some Familiar Scenes and Topics in Haglish History, 
By J. A, SPARVEL-BayYLy, F.S.A, 

‘* May be opened anywhere aud found agreeable and easy reading. Mr. Sparvel- 
Bayly isa collector of curious and entertaining fac’s, and sets them forth ina 
pleasing form, The sugyestivecess of the book wil commend it tv the general 
reader.”’—Saturday Review. 

Crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, post-free, 73, 6d, 


SLAVONIC FOLK-TALES: being Sixty 


Tales from varions Sources. Translated by A. H. Wratisiaw, M A. 
** Mr. Wratislaw’s volumy has its learned side, so, lest the hasty skimmer of 
reviews should be left with the impre:sion tht it has no other, lat it be said at 
once that itis also a Uhristmas book of a delightfal kind.’’—Manches'er Examiner. 


In feap. 4t0, handsomely bound 153. ; hind-mad> vaoer, roxbargh, 21s, net. 
The LIBRARY of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 


By Jupian SHARMAN. Witha Photogravure tKeproduction of a rare Portrait, 
and a Fa«-sim le Signature of the Queen. 
** An interesting volume not to the bibliographer alone, but to any historical 
student, and throws some side-light on an obscure period.’’—Saturday Review. 
Now ready, strongly bound in cloth, price 7s. 61., post-free. 


SECOND SERIES of the BOOKWORM: an 


Illustrated Treasury cf Old-Time Literature for all Book-Lovers. 

“ This second volume is full of valuable information, anecdotes, stories of old 
booksellers, collector-, .nda vast amount of entertiining, amusing, and instrue- 
tive reading.”’—Newcastle Chronicle, 

Feap. vo, olive cloth, post-Ffrea, 43, 61. 
4 vO ? ryV fy ryy 7 

STRAY LEAVES of LITERATURE. By 
Frepk Saunpers, Author of ‘Story of Some Famous Books.” 

“Mr, Saunders Las a heppy knack of stringing together quotations on auy 
given subject from ail sorts aud conditions of authors, and his acquaiutance with 
books is evidently very extensive.”’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


COMPANION VOLUME TO “BY LEAFY WAYS.” 


Now ready, crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, and beautifully Illustrated 
with Designs by Mr. E. T. Compton, and Photogravure Plates, price 5s. 
Also bandsomely bound in calf, marble edzes, 10s. 6d. net. 


a a ) 7 7 ° 
IDYLLS of the FIELD. By F. A. Kniglt, 
Anthor of ‘* By Leafy Ways.” 

“The author’s genuine love of nature both animate and inanimate, bis rare 
gift of observation, and not less rare power of de<cription, need no commenda- 
tion. The admirab'e little drawings are thoroughly in harmony with the spirit 
of the book.”—Daily News, 


Now ready, crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, with dainty head-pieces, 5°. 
"DOR, ’ aE OE 
GLIMPSES of ANIMAL LIFE: a Naturalists 
Observations of the Habits and Intelligence of Animals, By W1Lt1aM JONES, 
F.8.A., Author of ‘‘ Treasures of the Karth,” &e. 

** A very pretty b:ok, which all who take an interest in Natnral History will 
read with increasing satisfaction, The opening chapter abounds with anecdotes, 
and all of them afford materials for many in-tractive lessons; throughout the 
auth r seeks to show the brizht side of his subject.”—London Daily Chronicle. 

Handsome crown 8vo, cloth, nost-free, 53, 
9 a4 Ava r ° 
An ODD MAN’S STORY. — By Isidore G. 
Ascuer, Author of “An Old Muid’s Confession,” © A Miser’s Story,” 
* Voices from the Hearth,” ‘‘ A Cure for a Title,” ‘ Circumstances Alter 
Cases,” &e, ae 

“The story has a gond deal of pathos in it, and is told with an air of sincerity 
that makes it seem a venuine experience.’—Academy. 

Now ready, tastefully printed, and bound in cloth, post-free, 6°. 


BLOOMS and BRAMBLES: a Book of Verses. 


By Ep@ar Fawertr. , 

‘*So admirable iu their ordering, so French (where to be French is good) in 

construction, so coloured and precise in imagery, often expressive and subtle.”— 
Atheneum. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, F.C. 
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wessRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


poDO AN D I. 


A Novel. 
By Captain ANDREW HAGGARD. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEDICATED TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
y This day is published. 


HINDU-KOH : Wanderings and Wild Sport 


d Beyond the Himalayas. By Major-General Donatp Macintyre, V.C. 
oar of Wales’s Own Ghoorkhas, Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society. Svo, with numerous Illusrrations, 2te, 

«We have read many books on Himalayan, Cashmerian, and Thibstan sport, 
put none more pleasant, more m dest, more amusing, or more instructive than 
tat of the late Colonel of the Prince of Wales’s O wn Ghoorkhas,”—Saturday 


= ly has the reader of books of wild sport the good luck to fall on a prize 
like General Macintyre’s ‘ Hindu-Kob.’ It is cram-fall Irom cover to cover 
qith bart'ng lore and adventures in one of the most interesting and magniticent 
regions of the earth......He shows in every page the good judgment and the 
genialiry, the pluck and the candour, and the host of otner choice qualities that 
go to making @ true disciple of Saint Hubert.’’— Scotsman, 


This day is published. 


SCENES from a SILENT WORLD; or, 


Prisons and their Inmates. By Francis ScougaL. Crown 8vo, 63. 
“A very interesting book..,...Mr. Scougal has a striking array of facts, and 
they lose nothing in impressiveness from his manner of te lingtnem.’”’—Scotsmin. 
«The author writes with much pathetic power.’’—St. Jamvs’s Gazette. 
“Bears the unmistakable impress of fresh observation, and provides the 
reader with come amusing stories.”—Daily News. 
“Introduces us into facts of prison life stranger than fiction.’’—Rock. 


This day is published, Vol. IIT. 


HISTORY of the CATHOLIC CHURCH of 


SCOTLAND, from the INTRODUCTION of CHRISTIANITY to the 
PRFSENT DAY. By AtpHons BELLesHEIM, D.D, Caron of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. Tran-lated, with Notes and Additions, by D. OswaLp HunTER 
Brarr, 0.8.B., Monk of Fort Augustus, With a Map, 12s. 6d. 


This day is published. 


ART in SCOTLAND: its Origin and Pro- 


gress, By RopertT BRyYpDALL, Master of the St. George’s Art School of 
Glasgow. 8vo, 12s 61. 
“The most comprehensive history that has yet been published. Intelligent re- 
search and industry have gone towards its produ tin It is a mine of facts on 
the origin and development of Scottish art.’’—Scotsman. 


This day is published, FOURTH EDITION. 


PERSONALITY: the Beginning and End 


of Metaphysics, and a Necessary Assumption in all Positive Philosophy. By 
ALFRED WILLIAM Momenrig, M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., lvte Fellow of St. John’s 
Coileg-, Cautridge; Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in King’s College, 
London, New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 


This day is published, THIRD EDITION. 


HOW I SPENT MY TWENTIETH YEAR. 


Being a Short Record of a Tour Round the World, 1886-87. By the 
Marcuioness of STAFFORD. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 8s, 6d, 

“One of the brightest and pleasantest books of travel we have met with for 
some t me......I1t would have been a eruelty to have deprived the public of the 
pleasure of peru-iny s» prettily written and fresh an account of a journey round 
the world,” —St. James's Gozette. 

“The charm is in the way the old story is told by the young traveller. There 
is a freshness in it, a downright honesty of delight, which makes it all seem new.” 
—Daily News. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
ANOTHER SUCH VICTORY! By Annette 


Lyster, Author of “A Leal Light Heart,” ‘‘Two Old Maids,” “ Dr. 
L’bstrange,” “ North Wind and Sunshine,” &c. S$ vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


[This day. 
BARBARA ALLAN, the PROVOST’S 


DAUGHTE R. By Rospert CLELanp, Author of “ Inchbracken,”’ “ Trne to 
a Type,’ “A Rich Man’s Relatives.” 2 vol. crown 8vo, 17s. 
“A most enjoyable Scottish story.” —Scotsman, 


AVISIT to STANLEY’S REAR-GUARD at 


MAJOR BAKTTELOT’3 CAMP onthe ARUHWIMI. With an Account of 
River-Life on the Congo. By J. R. WERNER, F.R.G8., Envineer, late in 
the Service of the Etat Indépendant du Congo. W:th Maps, Portraits, and 
other Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 

“Mr, Werner’s account is, in fact, excellent, full of graphic pictures and 
shrewd remarks on man and his surroundings, and reveuling at every page 2 
spirit of geverous sympathy for the teeming population-.”—Academy. 

; Has the rather rare charm in such books of being quite destitute of literary 

Cooking,’ and yet of being quite free from any awkwardness or dullnessess of 


style.” —~Saturda y Review. 
FOURTH EDITION. 


SARACINESCA. By F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of ** Mr, Isaacs,” “ Dr, Claudius,” “ Zoroaster,” &, Fourth Edition, 
crown 8yvo, 6s, 
“*Saracine-ca’ is a very remarkable book, and a great advance upon any of 
the author’s previous works,”*—Academy. . si “ 
It is a book of which even the greatest masters of fiction might with reason 
ve been p: oud.” —Pictorial World. 
Clever, striking, interesting.’’—Spectator. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 





The LIFE of LORD JOHN RUSSELL. By 


Spencer Watpote, Author of “ A History of England f 1815.” With 2 
Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 7 one P 


St. James’s Gazette.—‘* A standard biography...... It takes rank in the library of 
the statesman and the student beside Ashley’s ‘ Palmerston,’ and Stapleton’s 
* Canning’...... The work will be one of the books of the coming winter, to teke 
down with you to read at couutry houses, and to talk about generaily ; and 
‘ Have you read “The Life of Lord John Russell? ”’ will be one of the questions 
for which the experienced diner-out should prepare himselr.” 


RUSSIA in CENTRAL ASIA in 1889, and 


the ANGLO-RUSSIAN QUESTION. By the Hon. Grorce N. Cuxrzon, M.P., 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. With Illustrations, Maps, Appendices, 
and an Index, 1 vol. 8vo, 21s, 


Atheneum.—“ Mr. Curzon has written a good book, which conta‘ns all the 
facts about Central Asia that the British public wants to know..... The anthor is 
well informed, and has taken great trouble to put the po ition of Russia in Cen- 
tral Asa truthfully before the public, and his final chapter, ‘ Russian Rule in 
Central Asia,’ is about as good as possible...... The descriptive portions of the book 
are excellent.” 


The HISTORY of PH@NICIA. By George 


Rawutnson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, &., Author of ‘** The History of 
Ancient Eg pt,” &. With 2 Maps, 10 Piates, and 122 Illustrations in the 
Text, 1 vol. 8vo, 24s, 


HANDBOOK of COMMERCIAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By G. G. CxisHoim, M.A., B.Sc. With 29 Maps, 8vo, 16s, 


** No better text-book of the subject could be bad for such institutes as deal 
with commercial yeography, or for private individuals desirous of obtuining a 
general knowledge of the subject. Taking the book as a whole, probably no 
hand: ook of commercial geography in any language is equal to it.” PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


B.C. 1887: a Ramble in British Columbia. 


By J. A. Lees and W. J. Ciurrersuck, Authors of “Three in Norway.” 
With Map and 75 Illustrations from Skercbes and Photographs by the 
Authors. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


HISTORICAL REVIEW of the LEGISLA- 


TIVE SYSTKMS OPERATIVE in IRELAND, from the Invasion of Henry 
the Second to the Union (1172-1800), By the Ryght Hou. J. T. Batt, LL.D, 
D.C.L. New Edition, Revised throughout aud Knlarged, 8vo, 6s, 


EAST COAST DAYS and MEMORIES. By 


the Author of ‘* Recreations of a Country Parson.” C:own 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE and the AFRICAN 


SLAVE TRADE. Edited by licnarp F, Ciarkg, 8.J., Trinity College, 
Oxfoid. 1 vol. 8vo, 14s. 


The WORD. By the Rev. T. Mozley, 
Author of ‘‘ Reminiscences of Oriel College and the Oxford Movement.” 
Crown 8yo, price 7s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK by the AUTHOR of “SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” 


A REPLY to DR. LIGHTFOOT’S ESSAYS. 


By the Author of ‘ Sup-rnatural Religion.’ 1 vol. 8vo, 6s. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an Inquiry 


into tae Keality of Divine Revelation, 3 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


CLINICAL LECTURES on VARICOSE 


VEINS of the LOWER EXTREMIUCIES. Bv Wittiam H. | ENNeTT, 
F.R.U 8., Surgeon to St. George’s Hospital, Lecturer ou Ciiuical Surgery and 
on Anatomy in St. George’s Hospital wedical School, Member of the Board 
of Kxamiuers Royal College of Surgeons of England. With 3 Plates, 8vo, 6s, 


GOBI or SHAMO: a Story of Three Songs. 


(“The Great Desert of Gobi or Shamo.”’—Cornwell’s Geography.) By GG. A. 
MorraY. 1 vol, crown 8yo, 6s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURIES. 


BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. Reconstructed, Revised, and 
brought down to the year 1882, by W. L. KR. Cates. New Edition, with Sup- 
plement brought down to 1889, by the Rev. James Woop. Fcap. d5vo, 68. 


TREASURY of NATURAL HISTORY. With 900 Woodcuts, 


feap. 8vo, 63, 


TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY. With 7 Maps and 16 Plates, feap. 


8vo, 63. 


HISTORICAL TREASURY. Separate Histories of all Nations. 
Feap. 8vo, 6s, 
TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of REFERENCE, 


Cowprising an English Dictionary and Grammar, Unive rsal Gazetteer, 
Classical Dictionary, Chronology, Law Dictionary, &c. Feap. 8vv, 63. 


SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY TREASURY. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


The TREASURY of BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. By the Rev. J. 
Eyre, M.A. With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts, feap. 8vo, 62. 


The TREASURY of BOTANY. Edited by J. Linptey, F.R.8., and 
T, Moore. F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 2v Steel-Plates. Two Parts. 
Feap, 8vo, 12s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 


— 


Lady DUFFERIN’S VICEREGAL LIFE in 


INDIA: being a Selection from my Journal during the Years 1884-1838. 
With Portrait and Map, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


Mr. DU CHAILLU’S VIKING AGE: the 


Early History, Manners, and Customs of the Ancestors ef the English- 
Speaking Nations, Illustrated from the Ant'quities discovered in Mounds, 
Cairns, and Bogs, as well as from the Ancient Sagas and Eddas, With 
Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 423. 


The BISHOP of CARLISLE on the 


FOUNDATIONS of the CREED: being a Discussion of the Grounds upon 
which the Articles of the Apostles’ Creed may be held by Earnest and 
Thoughtful Minds in the Nineteenth Century. Svo, 14:, 


Mr. COURTHOPE’S LIFE of ALEXANDER 


POPE: being the Completing Volume of Pope’s Works edited by CROKER, 
Ewin, and Courtuorr. With Copious Index to the Entire Work. With 
Portrait, 8vo, 103, 6d. 


Rev. WARWICK ELWIN’S MINISTER of 


BAPTISM: a History of Church Opinion from the Time of the Apostles. 
Especially with Reference to Heretical and Lay Administration, 8vo, 12s, 


Mr. THOMAS MACKAY on the ENGLISH 


POOR: a Sketch of their Social and Economic History. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Lord JUSTICE BOWEN’S VIRGIL in 
ENGLISH VERSE: Eclogues, and Aneid, Books I.-VI. Second Edition, 
Revised, 8vo, 12s. 


Mr. BOSWORTH SMITH’S MOHAMMED 


and MOHAMMEDANIS3M. Third Edition, crown 8vo. 


Dr. GEORGE SMITH’S LIFE of STEPHEN 


HISLOP: Pioneer Missionary and Naturalist in Central India, 1841-1863, 
New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait and Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 





LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON;; including a Memoir 


of his Son, Robert Stephenson, Large 8vo Edition, Llustrated, 2ls.; Crown 
8vo Edition, Lilustrated, 72, 6d. ; Centenary Edition, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 


LIVES of BOULTON and WATT. Large 8vo Edition, 


Tilustrated, 2!s. ; Crown 8vo Edition, Iliustrated, 7s. 6d. 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 9 Steel 
Portraits and 342 Engravinzs on Wood, 5 vols. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, 

. VERMUYDEN, MYDDELTON, PERRY, BRINDLEY. 

. SMEATON and RENNIE. 

. METCALF and TELFORD. 

. BOULTON and WATT. 

. GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. 
With Portrait by George Reid, R.S.A., Etched by Rajon, and 90 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8yo, 163.; Chea er Edit‘on, Illustrated, 6s. 


Oli Co be 


ost 8vo, 6s. each. 


INVENTION & INDUSTRY. 
DUTY. 


THRIFT. 
SELF-HELP in FRENCH, 5s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : Iron-Workers and Tool- 


Makers. Post 8vo, 6s. 


THOMAS EDWARD, the Scotch Naturalist. 


by George Reid, R.S.A. 6s. 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist and Botanist. 


With Portrait etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 12s, 


The HUGUENOTS in ENGLAND and IRELAND. 


Twelfth Thousand, with Additions, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


P 
LIFE and LABOUR. 
SELF-HELP. 
CHARACTER. 


Illustrated 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


H. S OTH ERAN and OO}; 
e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 

General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 

in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Specimen No. gratis and post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


1386 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 








LFRACOMBE.—-ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


—Seven days’ Pension and First-Class Return Railway-Ticket by South- 
— Trains from London (Waterloo)—FIVE GuINEAS, 
‘ickets. 


Ask for Hotel 
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Now ready, 2 vole. demy 8vo, 32s, 


THE LIFE OF 


RICHARD STEB, 
By G A. AITKEN, 


With numerous Portraits. 


ATHEN£UM :—“‘A remarkable instance of what may be accomp}j 
industry and perseverance. The work has cost its author many yeateet a by 
and research, and the time has certainly not been misspent. We are confid labour 
all who are interested in the history of that epoch will ba gratefal to Mea tat 
for this valuable contribution to our knowledge of Stesle, his contem * Aitken 
and his time.” Poraries, 

SPECTATOR :—“ The mass of material selected is great, the notes are elabo 
everything that anybody has said of Steele is recorded, and it would hae ‘ie 
that ae — a ue aor yg My ed in favour of this delightfa 
essayist. ‘o know all about Steele that can be known, thes 
Mr. Aitken.” 7 the student must go tg 

ACADEMY :—“ Rarely, indeed, has a work of biography issued from 
showing a greater desire for accurate information on all points left 
doubt, or a better good fortune in obtaining the facts which had eluded the 
of earlier inquirers......It will be a difficult task for any subsequent abou 
giean from the fields which his latest biographer has passed through,” " ® 

DAILY TELEGRAPH :—“ We can honestly recommend Mr. Aitken’s bio ch 
He has done his work most exhaustively, and the result is the production ot 20 
really important addition to the libraries of all lovers of English literatur ' 
was a long-needed book, and it comes in good time.’’ ® It 

GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE ;—“ A work of much patient labour and Unfai 
ing erudition.” ail 

UNCH :—“ Most interesting and.amusing are these two volumes about Steel 
the scholar for whom among the wits and humourists of the past Thacke x 
entertained so strong an affection.” od 


E, 


the Press 
Previously in 


Now ready, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 32s. 


MARY HOWITT: 


An Autobiography. 
Edited by her Daughter, MARGARET HOWITT. 
With Portraits and numerous Illustrations. 

TIMES :—We have greatly enjoved the frank and simple narrative, and ye 
have been interested in bearing much we never knew about two of our oldest and 
dearest literary friends. Howitt and his wife are inseparably associated with all 
that is enchanting in rural Eng!and.”’ 

STANDARD :—“ It is simply one of the most charming studies of still life that 
has appe:red for a long time.”” 

BRITISH WEEKLY :—“ It is a book to take away the fear of life, which js 
more common than many people imagine. Many who have no fear of death 
dread old age, They are tired of battle and burden; they are afraid that courage 
and endurance will not hold out. These two lived within sight of a hundred 
and the calmest and most golden of their days seem to have cone latest,” : 


Just published, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PROVERBS, SAYINGS, and COMPARISONS 


in VARIOUS LANGUAGES, Collected and Arranged by James MIppLEmonr, 
SCOTSMAN:—“ It is a carefully compiled collection.” 
BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST :—‘‘ Those who wish to read everything interet- 
ing on this subject had best turn to Mr, Middlemore’s book, which has been made 
into a charming volume.” 


WM. ISBISTER, Limited, 
15 and 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


ciate MACLEHOSE and SONS’ LIST, 











2 vols. demy 8vo, 1,360 pp., 52s. 


HE CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY of IMMANUEL 
KANT. By Epwarp Carrp, LL.D , Profes-or of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow, late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. 





2 vols. demy 8vo, 1.380 pp., 900 Illustrations, 40s. 
eS, of PHYSIOLOGY. By Jouy Gray 
M‘Kenpbusick, M D., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of the Institutes of Medicine 
in the University of Glasgow. 





Feap. folio, £2 2s, net ; Japanese proofs, £5 5s. net. 
CENTURY of ARTISTS. A Memorial of the Loan 
f Collection of Painting and Sculpture at the Gliszow International 
txuibition, 1888. With Historical and Biographical Notices of the Artists, by 
Witiiam Ernest HENLEY, 
‘* A noble memorial of an interesting collection.””"—Times. 


FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8v0, 5°. 
Fae and LETTERS of Rev. W. B. ROBERTSON, DD, 


Irvine. By James Brown, D.D. 








Feap. 8vo, cloth, 650 pp., 33. 6d. 
YMNS of FAITH and LIFE. Collected and Edited by 


Rev. Joun Hunter, Trinity Congregational Church, Glasgow. é 
“No more catholic collection of hymns has ever been given to the world.’- 
Christian World. 





Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


fT ig aeaes TOWARDS a NEW THEOLOGY. By Roseat 
MackrInTosH, M.A., B.D., Author of ‘‘ Christ and the Jewish Law.” 


JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN and CO. 


Glasgow : 


—— 


TWO NEW BOOKS ON BIRDS. 





Demy 8vo, 650 pp., with an Etching by Frank Short, 18s. 


NOTES on SPORT and ORNITHOLOGY. 


By his Imperial and Royal Highness the late Crown Prince Ropolr of 
Austria, ‘Translated, with the Author’s permission, by C. G@. DANFORD. 


In 1 vol., 790 pp., demy 8vo, with 367 Fine Woodcuts and 3 Maps, £1 1s. 


An ILLUSTRATED MANUAL of BRITISH 


BIRDS. By Howarp Savunpers, F.L.S, F.Z.8., &c., Editor of the Third 
and Fourth Volumes of “ Yarrell’s History of British Birds. Fourt 
Edition. 


GURNEY and JACKSON, 1 Paternoster Row. 
(Mr. VAN VOORST’S SUCCESSORS.) 
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EDWARD 


STANFORD'S 





PUBLICATIONS. 








Just published, THIRD EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS 


OF 


UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


QUARTO EDITION. 


Consisting of 46 Coloured Maps, carefully Drawn, and beautifully Engraved on Steel and Copper Plates. 


WITH 


A COPIOUS INDEX. 


Imperial 4to, half-morocco, gilt edges, price 30s. 











CONTENTS. 


1. WORLD, on Mereator’s Pro-| 12. AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


jection. 13. SWLTZERLAND. 
2, EUROPE. 144.NETHERLANDS and 
3. BRITISH ISLES, ORO | BELGIUM. 

GRAPHICAL. | 15. FRANCE. 


4, BRITISH ISLES, HYDRO- 16. SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 


GRAPHICAL. | 17. ITALY, NORTH. 
5. ENGLAND and WALES. | 18. ITALY, SOUTH. 
6. SCOTLAND. | 19. BALKAN PENINSULA. 
7, IRELAND. | 20. MEDITERRANEAN, 
8, SWEDEN and NORWAY. | WEST. 
9, DENMARK. | 21. MEDITERRANEAN, 
10. GERMANY, WEST. | EAST. 
ll. GERMANY, EAST. 22, RUSSIA & the CAUCASUS. | 





23. ASIA. 

24. TURKESTAN, WEST. 
25. TURKESTAN, EAST. 
26. CHINA. 

27. JAPAN. 

28. INDIA, NORTH. 


37. DOMINION of CANADA. 
38 CANADA, EAST. 

39. CANADA, WEST. 

40. UNITED STATES, EAST. 
41. UNITED STATES, WEST. 
42, WEST INDIES & CENTRAL 


29. INDIA, SOUTH. AMERICA. 
30. CEYLON. 43. SOUTH AMERICA. 
31. EAST INDIES. 44, AUSTRALIA. 


32. HOLY LAND. 

33. AFRICA. 

34, EGYPT. 

35. SOUTH AFRICA. 
36. NORTH AMERICA. 


45. TASMANIA. 
46. NEW ZEALAND. 





ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF 
Towns, VILLAGEs, Xe. 





“We have already commented on the pains which appear to have | 
| medium atlas for general use, something between the cheap but 


been taken to work up the maps to the latest dates; we may add 
that they are excellent specimens of engraving and colouring, that 
the great difficulty of marking mountaia ranges, &., without 
obscuring the names, has been excellently surmounted, and that we 











STANFORD’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
CHARTS of the CONSTELLATIONS, from 


the North Pole to between 35 and 40 Degrecs of South Declination. By 
Arthur CorTaM, F.R.A.S. 36 Charts, each 30 by 22 inches, printed on 
drawing paper, and supplied in a Portfolio. Price £2 net per Set. 
After 200 Sets have been sold the price will be raised to £3 3s, Early application 
is therefore recommended, 
With one exe ption (Hydra) each Constellation is shown complete on a single 
Chart. The Scale is one-third of an inch to a degree, and all the Double Stars 
in the Catalogues of the two Struves are shown. 


LETTERS on INFANTRY. By Prince 


Knrart zv HOHENLOHE INGELFINGEN. Translated by Lieutenant-Colonel N. 
L. WaLFrorD, R.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, 


LETTERS on CAVALRY. With 3 Folding 


Plates of Battles. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 63, 
The above are uniform in size and style with the recently published ‘‘ Letters 
on Artillery’’ from the same pen, and combined with that work form a very com- 
plete account of the operations of troops of the three arms in recent warfare, 


The NEW FAR WEST and the OLD FAR 


EAST. An Account of Recent Travel and Observation along the Line of the 
Canadian Pacific and Manitoba and North-Western Railway, thence to Japan, 
China, Ceyion, &c. By W. Henry Barnesy, Author of “ Life and Labour in 
the — Far West.” Demy 8vo, cloth, with 3 Maps and 8 Page Illustrations, 
price 12s, 


WORKS BY JAMES CROLL, LL.D, F.RS. 


STELLAR EVOLUTION and ITS RELA- 


TIONS to GEOLOGICAL TIME. By James Crout, LL.D., F.R.S. Large 
Fost 8vo, cloth, price 53, 


“All men of science who pay due heed to the ultimate principles to which they 
are perforce brought in the course of their researches, w:ll find this work de- 
serving a thorough scrutiny. Mr. Croll has swept away a clond which seemed at 
onetime likely to obscure the general significance of evolution.” —Chemical News. 


CLIMATE and TIME in THEIR 


GEOLOGICAL RELATIONS: a Theory of Secular Changes of the Earth’s 
Climate. Large post Svc, wit Illustrations, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


DISCUSSIONS on CLIMATE and 


COSMOLOGY. Large post 8vo, with an Illustrative Chart cloth, price 6s. 





have detected very few misprints. As what may be called ea 


meagre school collections and the elaborate but rather costly and 
unwieldy library atlases, the ‘London Atlas’ deserves hearty 


recommendation.” —Saturday Review, on the First Edition. 


STANFORD'S AFRICAN LIST. 
STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP of AFRICA. 


New E.lition, Revised, and reduced in price. This Msp embodies the Results 
of the most Reovnt Explorations, shows the Possessions of the different 
European Powers, and the various Means of Communication, For the study 
of the many questions of interest connected with this great Continent it is 
invaluable. Size, 65in. by 58; scale, 94 milestolin. Prive—coloured sheets, 
35s. ; mounted to fold in mcrocco case, 60s. ; mounted on rollers and varnished, 
45s, ; on spring roller, £5. 


STANFORD’S MAP of the TRANSVAAL 


GOLDFIELDS, 1889. A Map of the Transvaal Goldtields, British Zaluland, 
the Delagoa Bay Kailway, and the Routes from Cape Colony and Natal; with 
an Enlarged Plan of the Witwatersrand Goldfield. Size, 10in. by 27; scale, 
16 miles to lin. Price—in sheet, coloured boun ies, &c., 83.; per post, 
packed on roller, 8s, 6d. ; mounted to fold in case, 12s.; per post, l2s, 3d. ; 
mounted on rollers and varnished, 15s, 












A Continuation of the above Map, uniform in scale and price, 


GOLDFIELDS BETWEEN the LIMPOPO 


and ZAMBESI, 1889. A Map of the Matabili, Mashona, and Bamangwato 
Countries, showing the Territories of Khama and Lobengula, within the 
British Sphere of Influence, with an Inset, Map of South Africa, showing the 


Present Political Situation. Size, 40 in. by 36, 
PASHA. 


STANLEY’S ROUTE to EMIN 


—STANFORD’S NEW LONDON ATLAS of CENTRAL AFRICA, showing 
the Line of March taken by Stanley’s Expedition, Emin Pash«’s Province, 
and the Ccast-Line on Both Sides of the Continent. Size, 26 in. by 22; scale, 
94 miles tolin. Price—sheet, 33.; per post, packed on roller, 3s, 64.; case, 


53. ; per post, 5s. dd. 
SOUTH AFRICA.—JUTA’S MAP of SOUTH 


AFRICA from CAPE COLONY to the ZAMBESI. New and Revised 
Edition, 1889. Compiled from the best Colonial and [mperial Information, 
Railways and Roads are shown by Symbols, Government ani District 
Boundaries are coloured red, and the Areis are variously tinted. Scale, 40 
miles to Lin. ; size, 48 in. by 36. Price—coloured shest, 21s. ; per post, packed 
on roller, 2ls. 6d,; mounted in case, 283,; per post, 233. 61; mounted on 
mahogany rollers, varnished, 22s. 


AFRICA.—STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM of 


GEOGRAPHY and TRAVEL. By the late Keitx Jounsron, F.R.G.S.. 
Leader of the Royal Geographical Society’s East African Kxpedition. Third 
Edition, Revised and Corrected by E. G. Ravenstery, F.R.G.S, With 
Ethnological Appendix by A. H. Keanr, M.A.I. Large post 8vo, cloth gilt, 
with 16 Maps and Diagrams, and 68 Illustrations, price 21s. 


This book is the only one published giving as full a +‘sumé as possible in 600 
pages of all the known facts regarding the vast Continent of Africa, It will now 
be found especially valuable for reference as to Egypt, the Si ian, the Congo, and 
South Africa, 








London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 


27 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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BLACKIE AND SON'S LIST 


NEW STORY-BOOK by the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HERRING.” 


GRETTIR the OUTLAW: a Story of Iceland. By 8S. Baring Goulq 


ee “ John Herring,” ‘‘ Mehalah,” &. With 10 Fuil-Page Illustrations by M. Zeno Diemer, and a Coloured Map. Crown 8yo, cloth elegant, oliving 
60 ges, Os. 











NEW STORY-BOOKS BY G. A. HENTY. 
WITH LEE in VIRGINIA: a Story of the American Civil War. 


G. A. HENTY. With 10 Full-Page Illustrations by Gordon Browne, and 6 Maps, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63, 


B; 
By PIKE and DYKE: a Tale of the Rise of the Dutch Republic. 


G. A. HENTY. With 10 Full-Page Illustrations by Maynard Br wn, and 4 Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth elezant, olivine edges, 63. y 


ONE of the 28th: a Tale of Waterloo. By G.A. Henty. With 8 Ful. 


Page Illustrations by W. H. Overend, and 2 Maps. Orown 8vo, cloth elegant, 53. 


TALES of DARING and DANGER. Short Stories of Adventure by Land 


and Sea. By G. A. HENTY, With Illustrations in Colour, crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 1s. 6d. 








TENTH EDITION. FORTIETH THOUSAND. 


The UNIVERSE ; or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. A 


Stady of Contrasts in Creation and Marvels Reveale! and expain-d by Natural Science. By F. A. POUCHEL, M.D. With 272 Engravings ou Wood, of which 
55 are full-page size, and a Coloured Frontispiece. Medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
From the STANDARD :—“ This book is as interesting as the mo;t exciting romance, and a great doal more likely to be remembered to good purpose.” 





NOW READY, VOLS, I., II., and IIT. 


BLACKIE’S MODERN CYCLOPEDIA. A Handy Book of Reference on 


all Subjects and for all Readers, With numerons Kngravinzs and Maps. Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALS, M.A., LL.D. To be completed in 8 vols., pub. 
lished quarterly, square 8vo, cloth, 6s. each; or half-morocco, 8s. 6d. each. 
From the SATURDAY REVIEW :—“ Will be found a boun to the general reader. Syma handy form of encyclope lia has long been wanted. This is compre 
hensive, without being bulky. The information is succin tly given, sufficiently copious, and strictly relevant. With these good features must be noted the excellent 
type and paper, the useful woodcuts and maps, of these neitly bound octavo voluwes.” 


NOW READY, VOLS. I. to VI. 


J 2 e 
The HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Henry Irving and 
FRANK A. MAR~HALL, and Illustrated by Gordon Browne and other Ar'ists. To be completed in 8 vols. sm li 4to, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. e wh. 
From the ATHEN ZUM :—“ The general result is so good that we must congratulate all conserned in the work .....Ut is profusely illustrated by Mr. Gordon 
Browne, aes charming designs, executed in fac-simile, give it an urtistic value superior in our judgment to any illustrated edition of Shakespeare wich which we 
are acquainted.” 





GEORGE MACDONALD’S STORY-BOOKS. 
At the Back of the North Wiud. 5s. | The Princess and the Goblin. 3s. 6d. 
Ranald Baunerman’s Boyhood. 5s. The Princess and Curdie. 3s. 6d. 
Gutta-Percha Willie, the Working Genius. 2s. 64d. 


VERE FOSTER’S WATER-COLOUR SERIES. 
A Series of Practical Guides to the Study of Water-Oolour Painting, from the most Klementary Sige to the more Advanced, consisting of Fac-similes of Original 
Water-Colour Drawings, with numerous Pencil Illustra ions, ant fall Lastructions for Drawing and P.iating. 


The Times says :—" We can strongly recommend the series to young students.” 


Painting for Beginners. By J. Cattow. First Stage, ; Studies of Trees. By J. NeEpHAM. First Series, cloth, 5s. ; 


cloth, 2:. 64.; Secuoud stage, cloth, 43. Seound Series, cloth, 5s. 
. . . . . | 
Simple Lessons in Landscape Painting. By Various | Rasy Studies in Water-Colours. By R. P. Lerron and J. 
Artists. Cloth, 3s. CaLtow. Olvth, 6s. 


Simple Lesso's in Marine Painting, By Epwarp 


Duncan. Cloth, 3s, 


Simple Lessons in Flower Painting. By Various Artists. 
OCtoth, 3s, 


Advanced Studies in Flower Painting. By Apa Hansury. 
Cloth, 7s, 6d. 


Sketches in Wat+r-Colours. By T. M. Ricuarpson, R. P. 
LeitcH, J. A. Houston, T. L. RowsoTHam, 4. Duncan, and J. NESDHAM. 
Cloth, 53. 


Illuminat ng. With a Sketch of the History of the Art. By 
W. J. Loris, B.A., F.8.A. Cloth, 6s, 





Detailed List post-free on a pplication. 


THE YOUNG. 


*,* These Books may also be had in Numbers. 


NEW BOOKS FOR 








Price 5s. each. 
Highways and High Seas: Cyril Harley’s Adventures on 


Hoth, By F. Fraykrort Moors, Author of ** Under Hutches,’ &. With 
8 Fall-Page Illustrations by Alfred Pearse, 


The Loss of John Humble: What Led'to It and What 


Came of It. By G. Norway, With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by John 


Schonberg. 
Price 3s. 6d. each. 
Afloat at Last: a Sailor-Boy’s Log of his Life at Sea. By 


Joun UO. Hutcueson, Author of ‘The Wreck of the ‘ Nancy Bell, ” ‘‘ Picked 
Up at Sea,” &. With 6 Full-Page Illustrations by W. H. Uverend. 


Thorndyke Manor: a Tale of Jacobite Times, By Mary 
C. Kowsetu, Author of “ Traitor or Patriot?” &, Witn 6 Full-page Ilue- 
trations by L. Leslie Brooke. 


Cousin Geoffrey and I. By Caroiine Austin, Author of 
‘Hugh Herbert’s Inheritance,” &c. With 6 Fall-Page Liustratious by W. 
Parkinson. 





Price 3s. 6d. each. 
Down the Snow Stairs; or, from Good-Night to Good- 


Morning, By ALICE CoRKRAN. New and Cheaper Edition, with 60 Character 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, 


Laugh and Learn; and Love It All. A Nursery-Book for 
tbe Cnild, the Mother, and the Teacher. By JENNETT HumpPuHREys, Author 
of ‘‘ insect Ways on Summer Days,” &c, Charmingly Illustrated with Wood- 
cuts and Diagrams. 

Price 2s. 6d. each. 


The Hermit Hunter of the Wilds. By Gorpon SraBLzs, 
OM,MD., R.N., Author of “The Cruise of the ‘Snowbird,’” ‘ Wid Life in 
the Land of the Giants,” &. Illustrated by J. A. T, Bonnar. 


White Lilac; or, the Queen of the May. By Amy Watroy, 


Author of *‘ Susan,” “* A Pair of Clogs,” &c. With Iustrations. 


Miriam’s Ambition: a Story for Children. By Eve.yy 
VEX! TT-GREEN, Author of ‘‘ The Kversley Secrets,” ‘ Little Lady Olare,” 
&c. Llustrated by L, Leslie Brooke. 


Also various New Books by J. Evetyn, Mary C, Rowsriu. Mrs. Muserave, E J. Lysaeut, Ascott R. Horz, and other Popular Authors, Illustrated and taste- 
fully bound in cloth, at Two Shillings, Kighteenpence, One Shilling, Ninepence, and Sixpence, 





*,* Blackie and Son’s New Illustrated Catalogue of Books, with Synopsis of their Contents, sent post-free on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO’S STANDARD BOOKS. 





By LORD MACAULAY. 
COMPLETE WOR KS of LORD MACAULAY. 


RARY EDITION, 8 vols, 8v0, £5 5s, ; 
CLBINED EDILION, 16 vols, post 8v0, £4 16s, 


i Winc 
HISTORY of EN GLAND, from the ACCES. 
SION of JAMES the SECOND. 

)PULAR EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 
ETUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 12s. 
PROPLE’S EDITION, 4 vols, crown 8vo, 163. 
CABINET EDIT ON,'8 vols. post 8vo, 488, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4, 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


STUDENT’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
PEOPLE’S EDIINION, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 8s, 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post Svo, 24s. 
LIBRAKY EDITIUN, 3 vols. 8vo, 363. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 
with LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. In 1 vol. 


POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. ; 
AUTHORISED EDITLION, crown Svo, 2s, 64,; or 38. 6d, gilt edges. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 


‘ustrated by G, Scharf, feap. 4/0, 10s, 64. 
ae trated Md G. Scharf, POPULAR EDITION, feap, 4to, 6d., swd.; 1s. 
cloth. 
Illustrated by G. Scharf, BIJOU EDITION, 18mo, 2, 61., gilt top. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown 8vo, 3s. 60., cloth extra, gilt edges, 
CABINET EDITION, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. f 
ANNOTATED EDITION, feap. 8vo, 1s., swd. ; 1s. 6d., cloth ; or 2s, 6d., 
gilt edges, 


LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. 


By the Right Hon. Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols, post 8v», 12s. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 363. 
STUDENT’3S EDITION, 1 voi. crown 8vo, 63. 
PUPULAR EDILION, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 23 61. 





By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the FALL of 


WOLSEY to the DEFEAT of the SPANISH ARMADA. 
CABINET EDITION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £3 12s. 
POPULAR EDITLION, 12 vols. crown 8vo, £2 2s, 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND during the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 18s, 

SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 
4 vols. crown 8vo, 243, 


OCEANA; or, ENGLAND and herCOLONIES. 


With 9 Illustrations, crown Svo, 23., boards; 2s. 6d., cloth. 


The ENGLISH in the WEST INDIES; or, 
bagi of Ulysses. With 9 Illustrations, crown Svo, 2s., boards; 2s, 6d., 
cloth, 


CASAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


Vols. I. and IT, 1795-1835, Svo, 32s. Vols, III. and IV., 1831-1881, 8vo, 32s. 


The TWO CHIEFS of DUNBOY; or, an 


Trish Romance of the lust Century. Crown &vo, 6s. 





By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGH- 


TEENTH CENTURY. 8vo. Vols I. and If., 1700-1769, 36s, Vols, JII. 
and IV., 1760-1784, 363. Vols. V. and VI, 1784-1793, 36a. 


The HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, 
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